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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 


MIDDLE STATES anp MARYLAND. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa., 
November 25, 1892. 


The fourth annual convention of the College Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland was called to order at 
10.45 A. M. by President De Garmo of Swarthmore College. 
In the absence of President Low, Vice President Raub took 
the chair. 

At some time during the convention the following institu- 
tions were reported as represented by the delegates named : 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE—President James E. Rhoads, M. Carey Thomas, 
Rose Chamberlain, Miriam A. Harrison. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY—President John H. Harris. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY—Acting President N. L. Andrews. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE—President Seth Low, Nicholas Murray Butler. 

COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY—President James C. Welling, J. MacBride 
Sterrett. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY—Horatio S. White, George William Harris, J. E. 
Oliver. 

DELAWARE COLLEGE—President Albert N. Raub, F. D. Chester, George 
W. Harter, C. L. Penny. 

DICKINSON COLLEGE—J. H. Morgan, O. B. Super. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE—John B. Kieffer. 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY—President J. H. Richards. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE—President Isaac Sharpless. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY—President J. E. Rankin. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY—President D. C. Gilman, Ira Remsen. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE—Francis A. March. 
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LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE—President E. Benjamin Bierman. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—C., L. Doolittle, Manfield Merriman. 

-MUHLENBERG COLLEGE—President T. L. Seip, M. H. Richards. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE—President George W. Atherton. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE—Charles E. Hart. 

ST. JoHN’s COLLEGE—President Thomas Fell, James W. Cain. 

ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE— Warden R. B. Fairbairn. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE—President Charles De Garmo, ex-President Ed- 
ward H. Magill, Elizabeth Powell Bond, Arthur Beardsley, Susan J. 
Cunningham, William P. Holcomb, William C. Day, Spencer Trotter, 
Ferris W. Price, George A. Hoadley, Myrtie E, Furman, Marie 
Antoinette Kemp. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—Wellesley Coddington. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—Francis H. Stoddard, Morris 
Loeb. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK—Secretary Melvil Dewey. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—Provost William Pepper, Simon N. 
Patten, E. J. James, John Quincy Adams, Lightner Wilmer, E. P. 
Cheyney, J. W. Harshberger. 

URSINUS COLLEGE—George Stibitz, John H. Sechler, H. T. Spangler, 
C. B. Alspach, Alcide Reichenbach. 

VASSAR COLLEGE—President James M. Taylor, Lucy M. Salmon, Achsah 
M. Ely, Charles W. Moulton. 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—Chancellor W. J. Holland. 


And from institutions not members of the association : 


FRIENDS’ HIGH SCHOOL, Baltimore—Vice Principal F. Emerson Lamb, 
Stephen C. Harry. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westchester, Pa.—Principal G,. M. Phillips. 

CHELTENHAM ACADEMY—John Calvin Rice, Samuel M. Otts. 

NEWARK (N. J.) ACADEMY—Principal S. A. Farrand, Wilson Farrand, 
Emory W. Given. 

LANCASTER (PA.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Superintendent R. K. Buehrle. 

DARLINGTON SEMINARY—Principal Richard Darlington. 

MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY—Swithin C. Shortlidge. 

MONTCLAIR (N. J.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Superintendent Randall Spaul- 
ding. 

DELAWARE COUNTY (PA.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Superintendent A. G. C. 
Smith. 

SWARTHMORE (PA.) GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Principal H. H. Tomlinson. 

PHILADELPHIA MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL—John L. Stuart. 

DEARBORN MORGAN SCHOOL, Orange, N. J.—Principal David A. 
Kennedy. 

PITTSBURG (PA.) HIGH SCHOOL—Principal C. B. Wood. 

NEW YORK—Julius Sachs. 


President De Garmo delivered the following 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Members of the College Association: We are glad to have you accept 
such hospitality as the college is able to afford. Our ministrations to your 
physical comfort can hardly equal those of a metropolitan hotel, but we 
know that teachers are well trained to plain living as a condition of their 
high thinking. We therefore take refuge in the thought that the present 
opportunity for educational conference and extended social intercourse, with 
their permanent benefits, will more than compensate for any lack of material 
comforts. We should like to have our welcome measured, not by the 
accommodations we are able to offer, but by the magnitude of the ends that 
we seek to further. ; 

Never before has the cause of higher education been in a more active 
ferment. We are everywhere introducing the new, yet looking back with 
affection, if not with regret, to the old that we are leaving. In many 
courses the gradual reduction and even elimination of formal linguistic, 
mathematical, and philosophical disciplines, and the rapid introduction of 
the knowledge-studies pertaining to nature and man have raised a host of 
new educational problems that are now awaiting solution. We want to 
know, for non-classical students, how to get as much discipline for the 
mind out of the study of a bird as from construing the words of a Latin 
sentence. We want to know how they can master English through Eng- 
lish, and get the thought-content of classical studies without consuming 
the greater part of their time in learning the classical languages. We 
would fain learn how to make the higher education appeal to new classes of 
people ; how to make our educational system organic, so that there shall 
be no gaps and no duplications from the kindergarten to the university. If, 
as President Jordan thinks, the ordinary college is only a grown up nursery, 
still depending for the maintenance of discipline upon “ the whip behind 
the mirror ” ; if our methods are antiquated, our results artificial and meager ; 
if our courses of study are so restricted and special as to make us an aristo- 
cratic institution in a democratic country, then it is time we were at work. 
We are met on every hand with questions of method in teaching, in disci- 
pline, in management of educational appliances ; not less pressing are the 
questions as to the educational values of studies whether considered alone 
or in combination. Though we all demand a liberal education for every 
student in a college, but few of us agree as to what constitutes a liberal 
education. In short, just as the discovery of a new method, like that of 
evolution, compels the world to do all its work over again, so a new con- 
ception of liberal culture, such as is now forcing itself on the colleges and 
universities of the land, compels a new solution for old problems. 

It is in view of all these considerations that Swarthmore College opens 
her doors to the College Association of the Middle States and Maryland, 
assuring a warm welcome to all comers, for she is assured that in so doing 
she has an opportunity to serve the cause of education. 

Our halls, parlors, reading rooms, dining room, bedrooms, workshops, 
libraries, and laboratories, are all open and at your service. For two days 
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you will constitute one undivided, happy family of teachers. We shall 
have ample time for public and private discussion and intercourse, wholly 
undisturbed by the ordinary exigencies of time and space or the distractions. 
of social obligations. We therefore most cordially invite you to enter in 
and occupy the land. 


The Association then proceeded to the consideration of the 
question, How can high schools be made so uniformly effi- 
cient that their graduates may, without further preparation, 
enter college? Secretary Melvil Dewey of the University of 
the State of New York discussed 


THE EXPERIENCE OF NEW YORK STATE 


In discussing this question I shall speak of the means which we are 
using in the State of New York to bring about the desired ends. You 
will understand that I refer not so much to what has been done in the past 
as to what we expect to do under our present plans. Something very sim- 
ilar to the plans which will be briefly mentioned to you is necessary to 
bring the high schools and academies of a State to such a standard that 
their work can safely be accepted by the colleges. Our system can best 
be described under the heads of laws, charters, reports, examinations, 
inspection, inspiration, State aid, and registration. 

Laws—We must protect our institutions against dishonesty, incompe- 
tence, and neglect, either without or within. That legislation can do much 
has been shown in the laws concerning banks, insurance, and similar interests. 
Looking back a single generation we see what wonderful improvement 
has been made in regard to banking, and no one pretends that we are 
more honest than our fathers. It has resulted wholly from judicious 
legislation. In New York we have taken up the laws relating to higher 
education, extending over the 108 years since the original founding of the 
university, have repealed the entire series and replaced them by a single 
compact law which is the result of three years’ most careful study. It is 
within bounds to say that hundreds of individual points, noted in the 
administration of our office as needing attention, have been provided for in 
this new law, which has been pronounced by many experts who have studied 
it the best higher educational legislation which any State or country has 
yet enacted. A full hour would be insufficient for calling your attention to 
the new features of this University law, but as it is printed and before you 
for reference your careful study is asked of what we esteem the most 
important single thing accomplished by our department. 

Charters—In most States any three or five men may associate them- 
selves for any legal purpose, and by filing certain papers become a corpo- 
ration. In this way colleges and universities are brought into being which 
-make degrees and credentials a laughing stock. Under our new law the 
regents are given the exclusive power of granting charters, and educational 
institutions are forbidden to be formed under general laws, as in other States. 
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The legislature refers all these cases to our department and the regents 
insist upon explicit statements supplemented by a report of personal 
inspection which must show that there is a proper faculty and educational 
plans, buildings, furniture, equipments, library, collections, and apparatus, 
and that public interests will be served by granting the charter. The 
institution is then subject not only to the laws but to all ordinances made 
by the regents to protect the public and higher educational interests. The 
charter must be surrendered whenever the institution stops its educational 
work or falls below the prescribed standard. The new law forbids the grant- 
ing of new charters with degree-conferring powers to institutions having 
less than five hundred thousand. We have thus effectually stopped further 
incorporation of unworthy institutions in New York. 

Reports—Ordinary reports of institutions are practically worthless. 
Much can be said that may be true without giving atrue idea. The reports are 
made up like advertisements, to bring into prominence everything creditable 
and carefully to conceal all the weak points. We require every report to be 
verified by oath of the presiding officer, and every discrepancy is sharply 
followed up. More important, we require the reports to be made on a 
uniform blank instead of allowing each to state what it wishes to tell and to 
omit what it would conceal. Additional information is invited, but certain 
questions must be answered. Many trustees and teachers are found to have 
only most meager knowledge of their own institution as compared with others 
of similar character. These uniform reports enable all to broaden their out- 
look and get out of the narrow rut that has only local experience as a guide, 
and make it possible to carry on comparative study of our institutions. 
Very important changes have been made in the last two or three years, and 
by consulting our printed volumes you will find a mass of information such 
as has never before been gathered. There are still many things to be 
improved, but we are justly proud of the great advances recently made. 

Examinations—We appreciate as keenly as the most critical the many 
and great dangers that beset any great system of examinations. The great 
merit in our system is that we have reorganized it and administered it having 
these dangers constantly in mind. I have read and heard the many and 
vigorous attacks on examinations, but for years have looked in vain to find 
a single man who, when pinned down to the question, could name a satis- 
factory substitute. The truth is that it is not examinations, but the evils of 
examinations that we should attack. It is our theory that there are great 
benefits which can be gained in no other way, and that by constant vigilance 
it will be possible to eliminate most of the evils that are so justly criticised. 
Time will not allow me to describe our elaborate system. There are here 
for distribution copies of the forty-page handbook of the examinations 
department, which explain its workings in detail. We also publish special 
bulletins with still further information. Attention is called to a few points 
of interest. 

Our purpose is to find out what a student knows rather than what he 
does not know. We are trying to eliminate everything resembling catch 
questions or of the type easily crammed by a skillful coach. We are trying 
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as fast as possible to make what we call constructive questions, 2. ¢., of such 
a character that it is impossible to answer them without a considerable 
knowledge of the subject. We have established a questions board for the 
most vigorous review of the papers by experts before they are sent out. We 
last year created a grade of revising examiners who should review before 
final rejection every paper not passed by the ordinary examiners in the office. 
We have surrounded the entire work with more and greater safeguards than 
have ever before been used, and have already proved it possible to conduct 
a great system of examinations in such a way that it shall merit the entire 
confidence of the public. 

These examinations have grown up during the past quarter century. 
By experiments and study we have little by little learned to make them much 
more efficient. One of the most competent judges in the State recently 
told me that, even with all the faults of the old system, he was confident 
from close study that the regents’ examinations had improved our sec- 
ondary schools fifty per cent. in the last twenty-five years. We began last 
year the plan of publishing ina single volume exact reprints from the 
original type of every question paper used during the year. As we examine 
in over one hundred subjects, some of them five times annually, it is obvious 
that this new volume will have great interest to those wishing to study the 
system. We hope every year will show a steady advance in the character 
of these questions as we approximate more closely to our ideals. 

No school in the State is required to take these examinations, which 
are wholly optional. Their phenomenal growth is therefore significant as 
to the esteem in which they are held by those who know them best. Our 
June examination, which a few years ago was taken by about 200 schools 
and required some 40,000 question papers, was this year taken at the 
same days and hours by 375 institutions and required 215,000 papers. In 
response to a growing demand we have now begun giving some of these 
examinations each year at central points in other States to accommodate 
the increasing number of students who are coming to New York colleges 
and professional schools, and who wish an opportunity to take the neces- 
sary entrance examinations nearer home. 

Inspection—This is one of the newer features of the New York 
system. Theoretically we have from the first had inspection ; practically 
there was little of it and it was too much like the ordinary visitation, 
somewhat superficial as well as irregular. We have learned that even 
with the safeguards of our laws, charters, sworn reports, and exami- 
nations, it is absolutely necessary to have also personal inspection by an 
expert who will not merely look at buildings and grounds and provisions 
for physical comfort, but will go into the class rooms, see the methods 
used and results accomplished, and know from his personal study what the 
school is really doing. A satisfactory standard cannot be maintained if 
these things are left wholly to local authorities. The law of gravitation 
seems to apply also to education, for there is a strong tendency to a lower 
level that in most cases requires counteracting influences from outside. 

We have among our inspectors specialists for apparatus, libraries, and 
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sanitary matters who give their main attention to their specialties, but at 
the same time make a general inspection and report. On the other side, 
the general inspectors consider apparatus, libraries, etc., as part of their 
work, Thus the general and special inspector supplement each other’s 
labors. 

Inspiration—In getting the appropriation for our inspectors, we laid 
most stress on the need of discovering and driving out any quackery or 
irregularity that might creep into any of our academies or high schools, and 
on protecting the State from imposition in distributing State aid. But the 
thing which we have considered more important is accomplished at the 
same time in giving inspiration, stimulus, and advisory guidance. Our 
expert inspectors, full of the subject and spending their lives in visiting 
secondary schools and studying their problems, carry to each institution a 
wealth of special information and enthusiasm which is freely at the disposal 
of trustees, principal, and teachers. We find them eager to profit by these 
advantages, and they look forward to the inspection, not as an ordeal to be 
dreaded, but as a means of improvement to be eagerly anticipated. It is 
very common for the inspector to be asked to meet the teachers or trustees 
and often to address a public meeting of citizens alive to local educational 
interests. 

This inspirational work properly includes also the very extensive cor- 
respondence and distribution of circulars and other printed matter for 
maintaining interest and furnishing information and new suggestions to 
our schools. 

In the same group may be mentioned our great educational meetings, 
the University Convocation held for the past thirty years in July in the senate 
chamber, and the meeting of the academic principals of the State held each 
holiday week at Syracuse. Each of these gatherings is reputed the best of 
its kind, and they play a large part in this inspirational work. 

State Aid—We distribute each year $106,000 to our academies and 
high schools, apportioning about $16,000 for buying books and apparatus, 
provided the schools raise an equal sum, and about $90,000 according to 
results shown by the examinations and the total attendance of academic 
pupils. 

Registration—After doing all the rest we have this year established 
the principle of an annual re-registration of all our institutions, showing 
which ones have within a year proved by their annual reports and by the 
results of personal inspection that they have conformed to the laws and 
ordinances and have maintained the required standards. Only in this way 
is it possible to guard against keeping on our record institutions that have 
sunk below the standard at which they were chartered and started. This will 
certainly result in cutting off from our list not a few institutions, for in our 
great State we have among the nearly five hundred institutions of the uni- 
versity some weak ones that are going down hill and should be dropped 
from the roll. 

This in barest outline will show you the plan on which we are now 
working in New York. Judging from past experience, specially that of the 
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last two or three years, we have settled on the wisest course to bring 
about the desired excellence in the secondary schools of New York. 


President George W. Atherton of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege then presented 


PROPOSALS FOR THE MIDDLE STATES 


Before undertaking to consider the question, as stated, it is desirable to 
clear the ground by taking a brief glance at the general field to be covered 
by the discussion. The first question that presents itself is, What is a 
“college ” ? 

The form of the question seems to assume that this word has a definite 
and well-understood meaning, so generally accepted as to require no further 
definition. There was a time when that assumption would have been per- 
fectly correct. Twenty-five years ago the word college was almost a tech- 
nicalterm. It meantan institution giving a four years’ course of liberal edu- 
cation, chiefly in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and Philosophy, with here and 
there a smattering of some one or more branches of science, like Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, or Astronomy. The term also implied that this course 
was based upon a preparatory training of three or four years in an institution 
specially devoted to that kind of work, and covering the period from thirteen 
or fourteen to seventeen or eighteen years of the student’s age. It was also 
understood that the training given in the college was more especially designed 
to secure the discipline of the faculties, and an introduction to the principles 
of a few of the leading departments of human knowledge rather than an 
extensive acquisition in any special direction; and that it differed thus by 
distinct characteristics from the work of the professional school, which was 
expected in most cases to follow it. In fact, in the earlier history of the 
country, the colleges were designed specifically to train young men for the 
study of theology, and when, later, law schools and medical schools came to 
be established, their courses of instruction presupposed a college training. 
The three stages of training for a profession were: preparatory school, 
college, professional school. 

How greatly all this is changed no one now needs to be told. Every- 
body sees that a powerful tendency has set in to omit the college course, 
and pass directly from the secondary school to the professional school. 
According to the report of the United States Bureau of Education for 
1888-89 

Out of 14,066 students in 115 Medical Schools, only 1378, or 9.8 per 
cent., had received the bachelor’s degree in science or letters ; 

Out of 6989 students in 41 Theological Schools, only 1453, or 20.8 per 
cent., had received such a degree ; and 

Out of 3906 students in 52 Law Schools, only 829 students, or 21.2 per 
cent. Have we not here at least a partial explanation of the fact that the 
so-called learned professions are overcrowded with mediocrity. 

President Gilman (Za. Rev., January, 1891) quotes Dr. McIntire of Eas- 
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ton, Pa., as showing that 69.2 of the medical men named in the Harvard regis- 
ters, prior to this century, had received the degree of B. A.; that in the first 
twenty-five years of this century the percentage was 66; but that from 1826 
to 1879 it had fallen to 35. If these figures and the ones I have already 
given are correct, the percentage of decline in the ten years 1879-89 was 
much greater than during the fifty years preceding—that is, from 35 per cent. 
to less than Io per cent., as against 66 per cent. to 35 per cent. According 
to the same figures of 1889 the combined percentage of graduates—among 
students of Law, Medicine, and Theology, was then only 14. 

This result, standing alone, would be well nigh appalling. But fortu- 
nately it does not stand alone. It shows, indeed, that among students 
entering the three learned professions the number of those who have had a 
collegiate education is lamentably small; but in forming a just estimate of 
the educational situation revealed by these facts two highly important cir- 
cumstances must be taken into account: first, that the preparation for pro- 
fessional studies, which was formerly to be secured in colleges only, is now 
supplied more or less thoroughly, but in great variety and extent, by a host 
of institutions under other names; and second, that these three professions 
are not now, as formerly, the only ones which require for their successful 
pursuit the full measure of the best training of the best colleges. 

The enormous advances which have in recent years been made not only 
in the range and depth of knowledge in every department of scientific 
inquiry, but still more, if possible, in the applications of physical, chemical, 
and biological science to the practical affairs of life, have created a large 
number of industrial employments which easily rise to the rank of profes- 
sions. They require a thoroughness and accuracy of knowledge, a breadth 
of view, a keenness of insight, a power of sustained attention which can 
only come from the highest training of the intellectual faculties. 

To meet this demand there has grown up a class of institutions, of 
collegiate grade, devoting themselves wholly or partially to lines of instruc- 
tion which twenty-five years ago were unknown, either in subject-matter or 
in the methods now employed. In many other cases these branches of 
instruction have been taken up by the colleges of the earlier type, either being 
added as distinct courses or annexes to those previously existing or incor- 
porated in the principal course of study, taking the place of some of the 
older branches. In either case they require the same maturity of mind and 
the same quality, if not the same specific kind of preparation, as was 
required by the college of the single older type. 

From the nature of the case, and without considering here the question 
how far these branches are an equivalent for the older ones as a means of 
mental discipline, it is obvious that they do lead more directly to a knowl- 
edge of those subjects which underlie modern industrial pursuits, and 
that, for that reason, they are enlisting and are likely still further to enlist 
those students who desire to prepare themselves early for entering upon 
some remunerative occupation or profession. From the point of view of 
the educational thinker we may or may not deplore this state of facts; but 
it is one which so thoroughly permeates our whole system of education and 
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life that we must deal frankly with it in undertaking any arrangement or 
adjustment of courses of study. 

Everyone is aware that only a small percentage of high school students 
either prepare for college there or expect to do so after leaving. 

From the United States report of- 1888-89 it appears that 56,053 were 
then enrolled in colleges of liberal arts and schools of science, and 668,461 
in secondary institutions. If these numbers may be regarded as showing 
about the usual ratio it would appear that only one in twelve of the pupils 
in preparatory schools enters college; and, if we assume that one-half of 
the pupils of secondary grade are in private institutions, the result would 
be that only one high school pupil in twenty-four enters college. 

A partial inquiry just made in the State of Pennsylvania gives the fol- 
lowing results: 

Out of 57 high schools in 48 towns and cities, only 31 prepare pupils 
for college. Out of 8608 pupils in attendance last year, only 619, or not 
quite 7 per cent., were actually preparing to enter college, and only 236 
entered, 4 
If it is desirable to bring about a change in this condition of things, 
that is, if it is desirable that a larger proportion of our youth should obtain 
a collegiate education, the colleges must themselves take the initiative. It 
is obvious, in the first place, that the colleges must make their courses of 
instruction such as to meet the requirements of young men and young 
women who intend to go into active life as early as possible, but who are 
willing, nevertheless, to spend a considerable amount of time in preparation 
for it if they can be made to see that every year spent in an institution of 
learning contributes directly toward the chosen aim. This means, of course, 
that the colleges must maintain at least two parallel courses of study, to 
one of which students may be admitted without a knowledge of Greek, and 
possibly without a knowledge of Latin, while one or both of the languages 
may be required in the other course. It will be objected at this point 
that students so prepared will be of unequal intellectual standing, even 
though they may be of substantially the same age. The objection would 
undoubtedly be valid, perhaps conclusive, were the suggestion of two 
courses to stand alone. No preparation for a course of liberal study has 
yet been found, as I believe, that is in all respects equal to a thorough 
training in Latin and Greek during the early stages of a student’s course. 
But I postponed inquiry as to how this deficiency can be remedied, in part 
at least, until I come to speak more directly of the work of the high school 
itself. 

I repeat, then, at this point, that the colleges must be prepared to 
provide what may be called a modern course of study in addition to what is 
generally known as its classical course. 

Second: The colleges must also agree upon a substantially uniform 
standard of admission. There are doubtless many difficulties in the way 
of this, arising from the special circumstances of individual institutions. 
Some naturally desire to secure the largest possible attendance of students, 
and so are tempted to lower their standards of admission; some are so 
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closely affiliated to religious denominations as to find their freedom more or 
less restrained ; some, again, are influenced by the belief that the prepara- 
tory schools of the region from which they draw students are not capable 
of giving the proper degree of preparation, and deliberately set themselves 
to supplement such deficiencies in the earlier years of the college course. 
But perhaps the greatest difficulty of all arises from the fact that, in the 
absence of proper and authoritative supervision, all sorts of institutions 
assume the name of “college,” and the better institutions often find them- 
selves compelled to accept an unsatisfactory degree of preparation in order 
to prevent those who would naturally come to them from being beguiled into 
the inferior institutions having the same name, and ostensibly the same 
academic rank. An attempt has been made to meet this last difficulty in 
the State of New York by the recent enactment of a law which makes it 
a punishable offense to use the term “college” or “ university” after 
January 1, 1893, without the authorization either of the legislature or the 
regents of the university of that State. It would be a wholesome measure 
if the same principle could be carried a step further, so that some com- 
petent authority might determine what persons should be entitled to be 
called “ professors’’; to determine, for example, the relative rank of a 
professor of ethics and a “ professor of the tonsorial art.” 

As to the other difficulties named in the way of securing uniformity of 
requirements for admission I believe that they may largely, if not wholly, 
be made to disappear through the systematic and sustained activity of an 
association like this, in bringing the subject distinctly and seriously before 
the mind of the public and of educational authorities, and thus securing the 
substantial support of an intelligent and alert public opinion. Every parent 
is interested in being protected against delusion or mistake in so important 
a matter as the choice of a college course for his child. Every student is 
even more vitally interested; and every public-spirited citizen, whether 
directly concerned with educational questions or not, if he believes in the 
future of our institutions, and believes that the thorough training of youth 
is the surest guaranty of their permanence, will give his hearty aid to every 
measure designed to establish higher education upon a sound and practica- 
ble basis. 

Third: The Colleges must aim toestablish a closer and friendlier relation 
with the High Schools. I am aware that this suggestion is open to the 
charge of indefiniteness, but it will serve to convey the general idea. It 
must be borne in mind that the High Schools have, within a comparatively 
recent period, come to occupy a far more influential place in our general 
system of education than was formerly the case. They seem, in many 
instances, to look upon themselves and to be looked upon as furnishing a 
sufficient preparation either for business life or for professional study, and 
have introduced into their courses of instruction a variety of subjects in 
keeping with that idea. 

They have, accordingly, come to occupy the field which, fifty years ago, 
was almost exclusively held by academies and other secondary institutions, 
from which Colleges mainly drew their supply. 
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It may be fairly doubted whether the Colleges in the older States have 
sufficiently recognized this new order of things. Experience has everywhere 
shown that the High Schools are willing to make considerable concessions 
in the arrangement of their work in order to meet the known requirements 
of Colleges, and they would do so far more readily if such requirements 
could be brought to some fair degree of uniformity, so that they could know 
in substance what to count upon. If, now, the Colleges were to make a 
frank and cordial recognition of this fact, and concede the proper status to 
the High Schools, it seems safe to assume that they would easily succeed in 
bringing about a better understanding and some approximate correlation of 
their work. 

Fourth: An effort should be made, by the joint action of Colleges and 
High Schools, to revise the courses of study of the latter, with the twofold 
aim of adapting them more uniformly to the needs of their respective locali- 
ties and, at the same time, bringing them into systematic relation to col- 
legiate requirements. The outline of such a course would probably be 
something like this : One central line of mathematical and physical studies, 
as a sort of backbone, to which should be co-ordinated on one side modern 
studies, and, on the other, one or both of the classical languages. The 
central group should be common to both courses and required of all pupils 
alike. The modern branches, added to make up the English or Scientific 
course, should contain the elements of History, Literature, Physiology, 
Zodlogy, and the fundamental notions of Civics. The Physics of the cen- 
tral group and the branches of Natural Science should be taught as far as 
possible by experimental methods, and the mathematics should be taught 
with a constant repetition of practical exercises rather than abstractly or 
theoretically. If possible, one Modern European language should be in- 
cluded in this course, or, if not that, the elements of early English. It is 
some such course that I had in mind above when I ventured to suggest the 
possibility of finding a fairly satisfactory preparation for College without the 
study of Greek or Latin. No doubt it involves some loss of training in 
special directions; but the proportion of pupils seeking to begin the study 
of the Classics seems to me likely to diminish rather than otherwise. If 
such is the case some adequate substitute must be found, and in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge it can only be sought in the direction indicated. 

The two leading principles in the course should be thoroughness and 
continuity, for the sake both of the schools themselves and of whatever they 
might lead to. It might not unlikely occur that some schools so organized, 
and enjoying exceptional advantages, would be able to carry their pupils 
along a full year of true College work ; and, while this might not be gezer- 
ally desirable for reasons which time will not permit me to indicate here, 
it would have the advantage of allowing each one to mark distinctly the 
term of its preparatory course, without interference with more advanced or 
extended work required by its special circumstances. 

Fifth : It should be the policy or legislation in all States, as it already is 
in many, both East and West, to make the High School an integral and char- 
acteristic feature of the public school system. In Pennsylvania, at last, the 
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time seems fully ripe for such a movement. For the last two years the State 
has made an annual appropriation of five million dollars for the maintenance 
of public schools, leaving the localities to distribute and apply it on the basis 
already established, without indicating any direction in which it could be most 
advantageously employed. This large appropriation furnishes to every 
considerable community in the Commonwealth the means for establishing 
and maintaining an efficient High School. 

That the decided preponderance of opinion among educational officials 
would favor such a use of the fund cannot be doubted, judging from the 
tenor of replies just received. 

The question was addressed to all County Superintendents in the State, 
“whether in their judgment it was desirable to use any part of the increased 
State appropriation in establishing or improving High Schools in their Coun- 
ties.” Out of 42 replies to this question 26 answered yes, 9 answered no, 
and 7 expressed doubt or qualification, but mostly with a favorable cast. 
Out of 42 replies from City and Borough Superintendents 29 answered yes, 
6 answered no, 7 were doubtful or answered yes with a qualification, 
making a total of 55 in the affirmative, 14 in the negative, and 13 doubtful 
or practically favorable. 

It will be noticed that the proportion of affirmative opinion is much 
larger among City and Borough Superintendents than among County Super- 
intendents, indicating that such schools are most approved and desired 
where they are best known. 

Sixth : The last point that the limits of this paper permit me to mention 
is not the least important. The efficiency of the High Schools can be 
immensely increased by giving more careful attention to the grades below 
them. This is vital to the whole system. It is the first step in a series 
which should include the primary, the High School (or secondary), the Col- 
lege, and the University or Professional School. The student should be 
made to feel that every step he takes is a preparation for further advance, 
and not a finality. The primary school should give the child the key to 
knowledge. The High School should teach him how to unlock the gates. 
The college should help him to enter and explore. The Professional School 
should guide him to the application of knowledge. But through them all 
should run the bond of unity. 

In conclusion I respectfully offer the following practical suggestions : 

1. That the name of this association be so enlarged as to include high 
schools in its membership. 

2. That the members of the association be recommended as far as pos- 
sible to identify themselves with the public school associations in their 
respective States for the purpose of keeping the High School question 
before the minds of the public school teachers of every grade. 

3. That a committee be appointed to consider more carefully the best 
methods of bringing the Colleges and High Schools into closer relations, 
this committee to confer with High School Principals and authorities as far 
as practicable and to report at the next annual meeting. 

4. That a committee be appointed to consider and report at the next 
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annual meeting upon the subject of uniformity of requirements for admission 
to college, and also upon the practicability of defining the proper field of 
college work. 

5. That an effort be made, in co-operation with the State Department 
of Public Instruction, to secure such legislation as will give specific 
encouragement and aid toward the establishment and maintenance of 
high schools as an integral part of the public school system, 


At the close of the paper President Low arrived and 
assumed the chair. On motion, Mr. John Quincy Adams of 
the University of Pennsylvania was chosen secretary pro tem 
in the absence of the secretary. 


DISCUSSION 


President FELL, St. John’s College, Md.—New York has. 
advantages from which Maryland is debarred. Does Mr. 
Dewey think it possible for the colleges to make such an 
inspection as he speaks of without such an organization as 
exists in New York? 

Chancellor HOLLAND, Western University of Pennsylvania. 
—At the risk of taking valuable time I desire to call attention 
to the condition of affairs in the State of Pennsylvania at the 
present time in regard to the legal status of the degree con- 
ferring power. Prior to the adoption of the new constitution 
of 1874 this power was only to be obtained from the legis- 
lature, though the right to incorporate educational institutions 
was vested in the judges of the Supreme Court and the Gov- 
ernor. The Supreme Court put itself on record in 1844 as 
discriminating between the power to incorporate and the power 
to give the right to confer degrees, and expressly affirmed that 
the latter power did not belong to them. The power to incor- 
porate has been transferred from the judges of the Supreme 
Court to the judges of the Court of Common Pleas. The act 
transferring this power to the lower courts is as silent as the one 
under which the decision of 1844 was rendered in regard to 
the power to grant the degree conferring power, and recently 
the judges of the Court of Common Pleas in Allegheny 
County have held, just as the judges of the Supreme Court 
held in 1844, that while they have the right to confer corporate 
powers on a body seeking a charter, they have no right to add 
the other power. As special legislation is prohibited by the 
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new constitution, and there exists no general law prescribing 
the way in which the power to confer degrees may be obtained, 
it follows that this power is legally restricted in this Common- 
wealth to those institutions which obtained their charters from 
the legislature prior to 1874. Now, general legislation upon 
this subject will, no doubt, sooner or later be sought, and I 
trust that the membership of this association will exert itself 
to the utmost to see that when this occurs proper restrictions 
are thrown about the degree conferring power, as has been 
done in the State of New York, so that this Commonwealth 
may not be made to suffer, as many of the Western States are 
suffering. 


The Association then took up 


THE BEST METHODS OF DETERMINING AND RECORDING 
THE SCHOLARSHIP OF STUDENTS 


In the absence, through illness, of Dean Horace Jayne of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the following paper, prepared 
by him as referee, was read by Professor Hoadley of Swarth- 
more College. 


We shall all agree, doubtless, that for teaching to be effective it is 
necessary for the instructor to know accurately the results of his efforts, 
and, further, that profitable study may be secured only when the student 
is fully aware of what is expected of him and the measure of his success or 
failure. 

But we may differ as to the extent to which any system of testing 
should be carried, even before we differ as to the methods to be employed. 

If we believe that our Colleges must, in time, develop into Universities 
for more mature students, and that the work we now do should be rele- 
agted to the fitting schools, we shall seek gradually todrop school methods 
and abandon restraints and systems of rewards, and encourage independence 
and special lines of advanced work. Many of us hold, however, that the 
American College as it is is a valuable institution, with its own definite 
position in the educational world—a position which fixes limitations to its 
growth and imposes serious responsibilities. It would seem most desirable 
that the College should retain this position, that its students should enter 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and that its methods of instruction should 
be those which may best accomplish its chief aim of training the student, 
while not neglecting the secondary purpose—that of giving a certain amount 
of useful information. We must recognize that upon this position of the 
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College depends in a great measure the development of the graduate work 
and the advance of the professional schools. 

The time may come when it will seem wiser to change some of our 
larger Colleges into veritable Universities, with all that this term implies, than 
to push further the combination of the two systems, which destroys the 
peculiar function of each and, in advancing the requirements for admis- 
sion, debars many who desire to enter upon professional life from the 
training which is, and should be, peculiar to the College, and sends the stu- 
dent to his life work well equipped, doubtless, but late in the race. If we 
are to deal with young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty we shall 
be forced to adopt, for the lower classes at least, many of the school methods, 

We must make ourselves thoroughly familiar with the condition of 
each student, and personally encourage, stimulate, and censure. 

It seems to me that this is the great duty of College work, and only in 
this way can we estimate results. 

Of course this supervision must not be so conducted that the student 
is robbed of his self-reliance or in any way retarded in his moral or intel- 
lectual growth. 

The mechanism must never appear, and most of what is done in his 
interest must be done without his knowledge. 

The method employed in determining a student’s scholarship will be 
influenced by the method of instruction adopted. 

Laboratory exercises under the direct supervision of the instructor are 
supposed to give unusual opportunities for judging a student’s progress, 
without the necessity of formal marks or set tests; but unless carefully 
watched the information thus gained is apt to be vague and general. 

Recitations upon definite, assigned work, with practical exercises to 
show that the subject is understood and not merely committed to memory, 
are beyond all question, in my judgment, the best method of instruction. 

To be most profitable it is absolutely necessary that the classes shall be 
small, in order to test every student frequently. While we are not always 
able to control the size of our classes we may usually divide them into sec- 
tions of convenient size. 

This is particularly called for when the course is prescribed for students 
in different classes or departments of work, or, as a popular elective, is 
chosen by students of different standings. 

It has been found to work well, I believe, wherever tried, to divide a 
large class so that the brighter or more ambitious students form a section 
or sections by themselves. Zhezr progress is not retarded by their duller 
classmates, and these may receive the specific treatment they require. 

If it is found impossible to divide a class it is a serious question 
whether the course should be given under unfavorable conditions. 

The most unsatisfactory method of instruction, when used alone, and 
one which renders a knowledge of a class difficult, is the lecture method. 

I cannot but regard this largely as survival from medieval times, when 
books were few. I know of nothing which can be claimed for the lecture 
but the personal stimulation derived from the enthusiasm of the instructor 
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—if he possess it. This quality, however, will make itself just as mani- 
fest in the recitation, where there is certainly scope for such explanation as 
may be required to supplement that furnished by the text-book. If the 
instructor finds no text-book to meet the needs of his class or to carry out 
his peculiar method of treatment, it will be found a great saving of effort 
and time on the part of teacher and pupil if the former will prepare his lec- 
tures, print them, and give them to his class in advance. 

Examinations are important means of estimating scholarship—regular 
examinations, written or oral, at the end of term or year—if time is per- 
mitted for review and the danger of hasty preparation be removed. More 
important, however, are the informal examinations, held without notice 
during the progress of the course. 

The summary of the daily work during the term should carry much 
more weight than the mark given for any examination. The student should 
be stimulated to continuous effort, and may, if faithful during the year, be 
“exempted” from examination. If he has been conspicuously neglectful 
of his work he may be prohibited from attending the examination. 

I believe it will be found best to attempt no combination of term and 
examination marks, but to let each stand on its own merit, and the 
ultimate decision as to success or failure rest with the instructor. 

Any system of demerits for misconduct or irregularity in attendance 
should be avoided. Such offenses are offenses either against good manners 
or other College rules, and should be dealt with severely, but apart from the 
consideration of scholarship. 

The system of ranking students in classes tends to increase the diffi- 
culty of estimating their scholarship. The brightest men in the class 
become the standard of the best attainable, and they are tempted to work 
just hard enough to maintain their position, the middle men are content to 
say, “we are doing as well as the average,” and the idle and poor student 
has no interest, save a possible ambition to be the very lowest. 

It will be better in all cases to fix some standard of excellence and 
work to that rather than to the standard set by the best students in the 
class. 

It will happen, of course, that in one class honors will be few, and in 
another plenty, but I cannot see that this is a disadvantage, or that any- 
thing is gained by dividing a class, by such laws as govern life insurance, 
into so many who must take honors, so many who muzs¢ pass, and so many 
who must fail. 

In recording a student’s progress the instructor has a choice of methods 
ranging from the exact mathematical record of every recitation or practical 
exercise, with values assigned to each element, and allowances made for 
earnest effort despite natural stupidity, down to the method of general 
impression of the work, with or without final examination. 

I believe it will be found most satisfactory in the end, easier and more 
just, to keep exact records of the daily work, but the machinery of marking 
must not be brought prominently before the student. He should he dis- 
couraged from attaching undue importance to @ mark, and constantly 
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urged to study for the thing itself and impressed with the fact that defeat 
after work may be more beneficial than success. 

The choice of any particular scale of marking may be left to the 
instructor. This is a matter of minor importance. The scale may be in 
numbers from 1 to 5, from I to 10, from I to 15, to 50, to 100; or in letters 
trom A to E, and so on. It is only essential that instructors have approxi- 
mately the same notion of what shall constitute the passing point. 

A proper estimate of a student’s progress in any one subject can only 
be obtained by frequent consultations with his other instructors. We need 
to know all we can about him, his strength, his weakness, his likes and dis- 
likes. He may be sacrificing, to a certain extent, all other branches to 
excel in one, or his views of the relative importance of his studies may not 
be in harmony with those held by his instructors, or apparently unjustifiable 
backwardness may have a definite cause. I am convinced that in this way 
only can we get explanations of much which puzzles us in the class room, 
and in no other way can we estimate the amount of work we must expect 
to obtain from a cclass. Once a month is none too often for these meetings. 

It means work for the instructors, particularly, in large institutions, to 
those who have charge of courses prescribed for many classes or which 
enter into the curricula of different schools, but it is a kind of work which 
most surely pays. The results of such meetings should be communicated, 
when necessary, to the student or his parents. This may be done through 
his “ advisor,” if such a system obtains, or by the professor most closely 
concerned, if the case is a simple one, or, if more serious, in a more formal 
manner by the Dean. 

While it is not important that the scales of marking adopted by the 
instructors shall be the same, it is essential that the forms on which the 
results are reported to the Faculty or its executive officer shall be uniform. 

When a course is given by several instructors, or several factors—lec- 
tures, recitations, and laboratory exercises—enter into its plan, such combi- 
nation as is necessary should be made before the report is presented, that 
it may appear as something definite, to be easily arranged with the reports 
from other sources. 

The system adopted for these reports must be simple and the terms 
used sufficiently striking, to avoid, as far as possible, clerical error. 

It seems to me that three grades will answer all purposes, z. ¢., “Passed 
with Distinction,” “ Passed,” and “Not Passed.” 

It might be of some advantage to introduce a fourth grade between 
“ Passed with Distinction ” and “ Passed,” but if a high standard is adopted 
for the “ passing point,” or where the work is satisfactory, it would seem 
unnecessary. The report of the term work should be sent to the proper 
officer before the term examinations begin (if examinations are held) and the 
results of an examination as soon as possible after its completion. It will 
be found convenient to have the instructors indicate in a separate report the 
names of the students who have failed and who will probably be required 
to repeat the course or appear for a re-examination. 

When all such separate reports are condensed into one by the officer, 
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the committee, or the faculty, will be prepared to take final action—better 
prepared in large institutions if the report has been printed and put into 
their hands some time before the meeting. 

This meeting will have before it for consideration two groups of students, 
z. é., (1) those who are below the passing grade, either in term work or 
examination—in one or more subjects, and (2) those who have undoubtedly 
passed in everything with more or less distinction. If a student has 
received “ Not Passed” in both term work and examination he is unques- 
tionably a subject for re-examination; if deficient in several branches, 
for removal to a lower class. 

It has always seemed to me undesirable to fix definite rules as to the 
number of so-called conditions which a student may carry. The Faculty or 
its committee is supposed to know each case and be able to judge it upon 
its merits. A general understanding answers all purposes. 

It will be found that some students have “ Passed” in their term work 
but have failed in the examination. This may not denote failure if the 
results of the work of the term are considered to be more important than 
any examination mark, the greatest care having been taken to arrive at-a 
just estimate of the scholarship from day to day. 

It occasionally happens that students fail in the work of the term and 
pass the examinations. The net results insuch cases may be quite safely 
recorded as unsatisfactory. 

With reference to the students who attain distinction in one or more 
subjects it will be found wiser to give Aonors in the different subjects, than 
to attempt to combine grades and award “honors of the first class,” “ of 
the second class,” etc., etc. 

Such a combination of marks is possible when all the students of a 
class are pursuing the same courses; it is difficult when students of the 
same class are working in different schools, classical, scientific or t technical, 
or have selected very different elective studies. 

Honors in a subject must indicate more than the attainment of the 
highest grade during the year. They should only be given for unusual 
excellence, and it will be found to work well to offer special additional 
courses on the subject, which must be taken by candidates for honors. 

This has the added advantage that a definite value is given to this kind 
of reward—which will be useful to the student in after life. 

The work of each year may be considered separately or honors may be 
conferred only at the end of the Sophomore and Senior years, the former 
depending upon the records of the first two years, and the latter open only 
to those who have taken Sophomore honors and maintained high rank dur- 
ing the last two years. There are arguments in favor of uniting with this 
system a system of graduation “summa cum laude,” “magna cum 
laude,” “cum laude,” etc., as the student has taken honors in a certain 
number of subjects, or attained distinction in a certain proportion of all the 
courses attended during his college life. 

It is hardly necessary to urge the importance of keeping carefully and 
with as much detail as possible the college record of each student. 
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I have brought several pages from the records prepared for the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In addition to this college record it is advisable to 
furnish each student with a college book in which he shall record the 
courses taken each year, approved by the Dean and signed by the instruc- 
tors at the end of each term. 

This is a convenience to all instructors, as it shows at a glance the 
standings of previous terms and years, and may take the place of the 
reports usually sent to parents with the signatures of his instructors. Such 
a record is well worth the students’ keeping. 


Professor M. H. Richards of Muhlenberg College, Pa., pre- 
sented, as co-referee, the following paper : 


There seems to be some need of preliminary explication before attempt- 
ing a direct answer to the questions involved in this topic. Why, for 
instance, should the scholarship of students be “ determined,” and why 
“recorded”? Certainly the aim and object of our institutions is to impart 
instruction, to foster scholarship, to guide and perfect it rather than to 
determine and record it. Again, if scholarship is to be “determined” it 
must first be defined. What isa“ scholarship”? Is it the mere ability to 
recall and quote statements originated by others, to recite from a book ? 
Is it learning, or the ability to apply and understand and appreciate ? or is 
it power, gained through all these antecedents, to originate—assimilated 
learning become our own flesh and blood, muscle and nerve? Is it an abso- 
lute term, or one to be taken as a variant in meaning as applied to more or 
less advanced students? There is, therefore, no one concise, simple answer 
to be given : each solution of the problem depends upon certain supposi- 
tions applicable only to some part of the general extension implied. Let us 
take up the first question raised—the need of any determination. It arises, 
in one instance, from the progression of studies and the promotion of stu- 
dents from class to class, and the final conferring of a degree. The institu- 
tion pledges itself to all to whom its diploma may come that the bearer has 
attained a definite minimum, at least, of scholarship in certain directions. 
Hence it is in honor bound to determine that scholarship according to some 
fixed standard previously agreed upon. Its engagement to bestow such a 
diploma, upon such previously agreed upon conditions, renders it prudent, 
to say the least, to record the results attained from time to time. Neither 
the instructor nor the pupil can be trusted to review the scope of months 
or years, and pronounce from memory or vague impression with sufficiently 
approximate accuracy in any doubtful case whether the applicant has or 
has not attained the minimum necessary for promotion or graduation. 
Besides, this usually requires the concurrent verdict of a number of instruc- 
tors, and this cannot be given until in some way their opinions are reduced 
toacommon denominator. In another instance this determination may 
arise from the custom of grading students engaged in the same class studies 
in rank according to scholarship, the bestowal of honors, the assigning of 
appointments, the awarding of prizes for superior excellence in competition. 
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These explanations being premised we are prepared to lay down certain 
principles by which to be guided in the choice of methods. 

First, the method chosen must not interfere with the imparting of 
instruction and the formation of scholarship, these being the main objects, 
and the mere measuring rather a necessary evil than an essential part of 
instruction. The method must accordingly be simple, or be possible of 
execution outside the hour of instruction. 

Secondly, it must be easily intelligible by all concerned in it, just, 
equable, a mean result attained by averaging large areas or ascertained 
by tests demonstrably indicative of general quantity and quality. 

Thirdly, it must be accurate enough for the object sought: it need not 
be painfully and minutely precise. 

Fourthly, it ought not vitiate scholarship by being made to appear of 
transcendent importance, or by being of such a sort that the consequences 
of long continued neglect can be evaded by some fortunate chance, or that 
unlawful devices can be successfully resorted to and defeat its intent and 
purpose. 

Fifthly, it should be relevant to the kind and degree of scholarship 
expected and required. Let us, if you please, consider this point for a 
moment. What is this “scholarship of students”? Does it mean the same 
thing for a Freshman and a Post-graduate or professional student? Can 
the same method be used in determining it in both cases? I do not think 
so. I should desire faithful, intelligent, accurate appropriation of the Fresh- 
man. I should expect originating ability rather of the advanced student; I 
should test his scholarship more by what he could himself do than by what, 
in their exact words, he remembered of the thoughts and deeds of others. 
What is the best method for determining the former sort of scholarship 
would not be the best for deciding the latter. The tests of real life would 
soon reverse the decision of the collegiate court ; and does it not seem proper 
that our decisions should be so made as to be sustained by the test of sub- 
sequent facts? The man pronounced capable by us ought to be found 
capable thereafter to the degree and of the kind asserted; the man pro- 
nounced better ought to be found to be the better man, after that same 
fashion, upon fair tests. Any method, therefore, which limits its test to a 
mere “spurt”’ is dangerous, and, if determinative of competitive standing, 
delusive and often unfair. After life is no “spurt”; and real scholarship 
certainly means that which has real value, gives real and continuous power, 
has “staying” qualities, is a factor in the affairs of all mankind. 

I have dwelt upon these underlying principles, at what may have 
seemed undue length, because I believe them to be of greater importance 
than the mere arithmetic of the method. If we are clear as to what we will 
determine and record, and for what purpose we will determine and record, 
there ought not be any very great difficulty in finding a tolerable and 
practicable device for so doing. Numbers have been provided, and deci- 
mals exist, and percentage is intelligible to everyone interested in this 
matter, and a required minimum can be determined equitably, by the 
experience of a few years, at all events. I fail to see any especial advantage 
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in having a scale grading from 10, as perfect, to zero, over any other scale 
grading from 15, or 5, or 7, or 8—providing that the scale is well known, 
or reduced to hundredths for public statement. The method should be 
uniform in any one institution, especially where standing depends upon 
concurrent notations given by several instructors. It is just as in the 
payment of taxes—it depends more upon equable assessment than the rate 
fixed, whether we are set down at our proper share of the public expendi- 
ture. It will hardly do for one man to be very severe and another very 
indulgent in marking if their notations enter soget¢her in determining results, 
Assuming, then, that the record of scholarship will be made in numbers 
expressed in or reducible to a decimal fraction of the unit, perfection, that 
the rigor of marking be upon a fairly uniform and unvarying basis, we 
have a method of recording yielding ready comparisons and absolute stand- 
ings for promotion, for graduation, for superiority in competitions. And 
yet we have not touched upon what is, most likely, the heart of the contro- 
versy, if there be one. For what shall these notations be given? That is 
the real point; the rest is rather tnatter of detail. Shall it be for “ recita- 
tions’’? Shall it be for ‘“‘examinations’’? Shall it be for both, and, if so, 
in what proportion? How shall absences be accounted? What is to be 
done in the case of lengthy sicknesses ? Can we lay down a rule, or must 
we be satisfied with hearty agreement upon a principle? The principle, Iam 
sure, is a determination, however reached, that the student has attained a 
sufficient minimum degree of scholarship to justify his promotion with his 
classmates to the studies of the next year, or to entitle him to graduation. 
Perhaps it is a prerogative of omniscience to determine very much 
more than this; and it may be better to concede equality in competition 
where the numerical representatives vary only in the thousandths! But as 
to the rule, since we must have one, whatever we concede as to its imper- 
fection, my own opinion favors a combination of recitation and examina- 
tion “ marks” for lower class men, requiring attendance at every recitation, 
and entering absences without reasonable excuse as failures in the reckoning. 
Scholarship in such grades means largely intelligent, continuous, accurate 
appropriation and ready retention of the subject matter taught. This can- 
not be attained without frequent repetition, continuous attention from day 
to day and from week to week. It will not, as a rule, be attempted unless 
under the stimulus of required attendance, the almost inevitable summons 
to recite, the penalty of losing standing through failure in these respects. 
Those who rise above such motives are the few, not the many, in these 
classes, and we must provide for the greater and weaker number. I would 
add examinations so set that no “ cram” would avail, no luck in having a 
few crumbs of learning would suffice—an examination that tested the gen- 
eral grasp and the intelligent assimilation of the study. I would determine 
the student’s scholarship by the combined results of his routine recitation 
and the showing of his examination papers. Depending upon the fullness 
of this examination I would make it equal in value, or somewhat less than 
equal, to the results of recitation. 
For advanced classes pursuing studies taxing the judgment and the rea- 
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son more especially than the memory I do not think that the same method 
can be pursued in precisely the same fashion. Instead of recitation there 
is more or less of actual teaching, explanation, lecturing. More frequent 
examinations, the requirement of papers, prepared upon subjects assigned, 
with examination upon such papers, the offering of papers upon subjects 
chosen by the student, and ability shown to originate, I think to be the 
best basis now for determining scholarship. It seems to me the most nat- 
ural way of getting at a thing. Does a lad profess ability to swim, to skate, 
or any such thing? Then let him do some swimming or skating for us, 
and we can determine his proficiency. Does the student profess a certain 
proficiency in Latin, Mathematics, whatever it is? Then let him do some- 

- thing of that grade and show his proficiency. I would apply this more and 
more as the student advanced higher and higher, and make it, at last, in 
post-graduate and professional study the only test. It is not to be presumed 
that the stimulus needed in the earlier stages is needed here. If it had its 
faithful application then it drove away the drones, eliminated the insuper- 
ably ignorant, cut off the inattentive, and forced those that remained into 
student habits. We may trust the love of study for its own sake somewhat 
more now, and the awakened zeal for the profession already chosen. Surely 
every instructor of some years of experience has seen this transformation 
taking place. Those who have the same students before them during a 
whole college course, receiving them in the raw state as Freshmen and 
parting with them only on Graduation day, have certainly experienced this 
with each recurring class. 

A final word: It is a very easy thing to misjudge a student’s actual 
scholarship ; a very difficult thing to express it accurately and closely by num- 
bers. Developments in after life prove both of these statements abundantly. 
Facility in recitation, and even success upon examination, in the earlier stages, 
do not show adequately the industry and capability of the student, or the 
rate at which he is growing scholarly for the future. Present attainment 
may be the result of unhealthy forcing processes ; time is necessary to show 
the strong men of the future. We shall do best, I suggest, by limiting our 
“determining” to the minimum required by self-defense of our institution’s 
reputation and the requirements of our honest word, and by giving our force 
rather to teaching, informing, inciting, molding. Let the world at large 
more definitely determine our student’s scholarship, and let him himself 
record it in what he accomplishes for the good of mankind and the elevation 
of his own character. Point his ambition in that direction, incite his sense 
of duty, enkindle his love of learning! Possibly we are the rather notating 
our own fidelity and success, or their opposites, when we suppose ourselves 
to be simply determining and recording the scholarship of our students! 


DISCUSSION 


Professor OLIVER, Cornell University, N. Y.—It is impor- 
tant not to confound the two methods of daily records 
and set written examinations. It is very important to show 
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a student that he is not in college to make a record at stated 
examinations alone, but that daily faithfulness is highly 
estimated. 

On motion, the President appointed as a committee to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, the following: Presi- 
dent De Garmo of Swarthmore College, Professor Remsen of 
Johns Hopkins University, Secretary Dewey of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Professor Hart of Rutgers 
College, and President Raub of Delaware College. 

The Association adjourned at I P. M. 





FRIDAY, November 25, 1892. 
The Association reassembled at 2.40 P. M., President Low 
in the chair. 
The Executive Committee presented the following report: 


The Executive Committee met at Swarthmore College this (Friday) 
morning, November 25, 1892, a quorum being present. The chairman 
announced the withdrawal from the Association of St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege, N. Y., and of Washington College, Md. 

A communication was received from the Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania inviting the members of the Association to be present at the 
Faculty Reception to be held in the University Library on Saturday afternoon, 
November 26, from four to six o’clock. An application was received from the 
President of the New York Schoolmasters’ Association inquiring whether a 
delegation from that body could be received at the present meeting of the 
College Association to discuss the practicability of some effort at the 
unification of requirements for admission to college. The request was 
approved. 


The report was received and placed on file. 
Professor Felix E. Schelling of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania then read a paper on 


HOW CAN THE HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY BE 
SECURED FOR ENGLISH IN AMERICAN COLLEGES? 


According to the catalogues of most American Colleges no less than four 
distinct branches are recognized under the general head of English : to wit, 
(1) Rhetoric, or Composition as I should prefer to call it ; (2) English Litera- 
ture; (3) English Language or Philology, and (4) Forensics. This last ] 
shall omit from my general survey as an art peculiar and apart, the fact that 
its medium of expression is with us the English tongue being a matter 
wholly accidental. I should like, however, to record in passing that I con- 
sider the whole subject of Forensics, and especially that portion of it dealing 
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with practice in reading aloud, speaking, and debate, as in the highest degree 
desirable as a part of college work, provided always that it be in the hands 
of a competent expert, and be not taught too professionally. 

There is another supposed branch of the subject which I shall likewise 
omit, Journalism. There is no part of the mystery and craft of Journalism 
which ought not to be logically included either within the range of Composi- 
tion or that of the History of Literature. If we can teach our students how 
to write good English, in addition to that more general culture which comes 
of the broadening influence of a college course, we can make them better 
journalists than if we attempt to specialize with half educated lads. 

The subject then reduces itself to three general heads : Composition, 
Literature, and Philology ; and first as to Composition. We have all heard 
of the recent Report of the Committee on Composition and Rhetoric at Har- 
vard, and those of us who have been closest to this subject for years are 
least surprised. There is no concealing the truth: where taught at all, Eng- 
lish Composition has been scandalously taught for years. And this is true 
not only of the Schools, but largely of the Colleges as well. The reasons, 
too, are equally notorious, and our friend and some time colleague, the half- 
educated specialist, is not wholly to blame, although we do love to berate 
him. He walks but in such half light as he has; we, who arrogate to our- 
selves the luminousness of all the humanities, sin almost daily in not stand- 
ing forth with an honest demand that we shall have honest work. There is 
no more reason why a student should be admitted to College ill prepared in 
English than there is reason that he should be admitted ill prepared in 
Greek or Mathematics. On the coftrary, I do maintain that an incomplete 
preparation in English is more fatal to the student’s success than short- 
coming in almost any other branch. And this is true because an ability to 
express thought clearly in writing is one of the prerequisites to all other 
acquisition, and cannot but enter as one of the elements of success, no mat- 
ter what walk in life the student afterward pursues. 

The schools have been much abused of late as to English, and doubtless 
they deserve it all. But there is little remedy for evil in the cry, “ The fault 
is not mine.” It may be that the ultimate solution of this question will be 
reached when unexceptionable Masters send us unexceptionable youths 
unexceptionably prepared in English. But much remains to be done while 
awaiting the millenium, and the first and the foremost of our duties is that 
we teach all our students, of what department it matters not, the plain and 
unaffected use of their mother tongue. 

It will be noticed that there are two factors in this demand, (1) constant 
use and practice, (2) and a use that shall be unaffected and freed from false 
conceptions of the purpose of such work. Fine writing is far less prevalent 
in our American colleges than it was twenty years ago. But we still do 
manage to mix up a great deal about that fine thing, Rhetoric, in the process 
of teaching composition; and we would certainly gain essentially in this 
work were we to prefer all discussions as to what to do, how to do, or when 
to do zt not, to the more practical and immediate needs of dozng. 

To be ignorant of the difference between a simile and a metaphor, or 
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incapable of defining “explicit reference,” is not an unpardonable offense, 
To make conscious use of fine figures with little sense to support them, to 
jumble the relation of one part of a sentence to the others into inexplicable 
deformity, is a wrong which we have a right to demand shall cease, at least 
in the writings of those who pretend to education. We are in need of a 
simpler conception of style than that which is based so largely upon the 
flights of those that have lived far from the demands of our daily life. We 
need to found our teaching upon some such practical proposition as that of 
Herbert Spencer, how best to convey human thought from mind to mind 
with the least possible friction, and thus transform our esthetic academies 
for young poets and critics into gymnasiums for exercise in the plain and 
unaffected use of their mother tongue. 

So much for “affectation”; but how attain “use”? By writing, con- 
stant writing. The student should write early, and he should write con- 
tinually for three if not for four years. But he should not write unaided 
and alone. I should like to hear that every student of every class in every 
college in this country was writing at least one compositiona week. That is 
what the Sophomores and Juniors of the University of Pennsylvania are doing; 
the Freshmen are writing three per week, and I only wish that all were writing 
more. I should like to hear that no student in an American college could 
hand in a paper on Mathematics, Greek, History, Political Science, or 
what not, and not have it refused, if need be, on the plea of imperfect or 
faulty expression. That is what is not being done in the University of Penn- 
sylvania—nor, perhaps, elsewhere—with quite the degree of frequency which 
its importance demands. 

But this work must not be done alone and unaided. Indeed, it cannot 
be too closely superintended, nor can any instructor consider himself too 
good for it. Every paper must be read, corrected, annotated, if need be, 
handed back to be rewritten, the faults explained, with the principles 
involved, the personality of each writer studied, his abilities trained and 
directed. There must be no haste, no machine work, no rough estimates. 
This is life-sapping work to the true teacher, but the virtue that has departed 
from him reaches in part his class, and when his learned books are forgotten 
and the short-lived fame of his career has perished there will be yet behind 
him an enduring something that makes for good, be it no more than that 
some few have through him acquired the plain and unaffected use of their 
mother tongue. 

And now as to the study of English Literature, which I can best define 
for the moment in terms of that which it is not. Literature is neither Folk 
Lore nor Philology, Biography nor History, though all must be laid under 
contribution if we are to have a true study of the subject. Nay, even the 
great and dignified products of what has been wisely called “the literature 
of knowledge ” must be left, except in a brief estimate of their historical 
values, to the consideration of those within the range of whose subjects they 
naturally fall. The function of the teacher of literature should be solely 
with “ the literature of power,” that literature which moves, which does not 
didactically instruct; that literature which deals with universal, not with 
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particular truths; which appeals ultimately to the higher understanding, but 
only through the awakening of the emotions. This is alone the field 
wherein we shall not trespass upon the chosen preserves of certain of our 
colleagues ; this is alone the field wherein we shall uphold the fallen and 
neglected humanities and vindicate against prevalent narrow utilitarianism 
that truer and more glorious utilitarianism that caused James Russell 
Lowell to utter no absurdity when he defined a university as “a place 
where nothing useful is taught.” 

I would therefore protest against the teaching of literature as a help to 
the study of history, sociology, or politics, or the restriction of the student 
to certain periods or portions of the subject because of utility, patriotism, 
or other extraneous plea. No study of literature is worthy the name which 
does not begin with the recognition that the subject is a fine art, to be pursued 
with all the aid that Philology, History, Philosophy, Organic Detail of Style, 
or Poetics may lend it, but to be pursued essentially for its broadening and 
liberalizing influence. In a word no study of literature is worthy the name 
which does not protest in nerve and fiber against that theory of education 
which, to quote the recent words of Mr. Gladstone, “‘ would have it to con- 
struct machines of so many horse power rather than to form characters, to 
rear into true excellence that marvelous creature we call man-—which gloats 
upon success in life instead of studying to secure that the man shall always 
be greater than his work and never bounded by it, but that his eye shall 
run 

** Along the line of limitless desires.” ? 


There is no subject in which the method of work counts for so much as. 
here. When the work cannot be represented by so many facts learned, nor 
even by a certain manual skill or dexterity, it becomes well-nigh impossible 
to estimate that subtle formative influence which is lasting and pervading 
in precise proportion as it is elusive to the touch of the statistician. The 
foremost demand of the teacher of literature, as of all other teachers, is that 
his work be alive, each piece of it cut out and fitted to the needs of the 
given hour, not patched into a misfit garment to suit all comers. The 
position of the teacher of literature, while 2 noble one, is likewise one of 
extreme humbleness. He is often no more than a translator of the strong 
inspiration of the literature of power to that humbler didactic medium 
wherein it can best be imparted to youth and inexperience. Then let him 
not dare to substitute his own paltry interpretations for the wisdom of the 
immortals; let him, while showing all the enthusiasm which earnest work 
inspires, be ever an humble and reverent guide, not a noisy, self-satisfied 
showman. 

The method of work should follow some such course as this: (1) 
Teach the student to observe literary phenomena; have him read, never 
more, however, than he can obsorb; have him prove by written and oral 
exercise that he has read, and also demand from the first that he formulate 
in words his impressions of his reading. These impressions will be crude 


1 Oxford Lecture, Wation, November 17, 1892. 
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to a degree, and bear to his mature work precisely the relation which the 
antics he performs in the gymnasium bear to normal physical activity. But 
it is a great thing to get a boy or girl to think. Naturally the authors 
chosen for these earlier exercises should be those least removed from our 
modes of daily thought. They should be modern and they should be writers 
in prose, as the problem is greatly simplified by the elimination of a strange 
or unusual medium, and the allowances which must be made for historic 
environment. Again, as in every case, these authors must be the very best 
which are representative of their class, and no plea of “keeping up with the 
times,” “ America for Americans,” or other narrowing measure must seduce 
us from this rule. When the student has begun to note literary phenomena 
with some degree of ease (2) let his attention be called to the relation 
subsisting between the various phenomena noted. Let him continue to 
increase his data by constant reading and frequent exercises such as those 
noted above, and let the first year of his college course be spent in this 
work. 

We are now prepared for that orderly exposition of the relation of 
literary phenomena which we call (3) the history of literature, as the student 
has already learned to observe and formulate his impressions. This history 
should proceed, as far as chronology may permit, from the more familiar to 
the less familiar; it should deepen the impression of the student by minuter 
attention to the characteristics of individual writers, and it should strengthen 
his sense of the relations of things by seeking out the beginnings of various 
modes of literary thought and expression, and tracing their evolution in the 
light of their historic environment. Nor is this all. The student must 
keep himself in daily contact with the writings of those authors who form 
the subject matter of the lectures, and he must be required to submit the 
results of his reading in frequent “seminaries” for correction and general 
discussion among his fellows. 

Thus we may arrive at the beginning of Senior year with that training 
in the perception of the qualities and relations of literary products, and that 
general knowledge of the course of their development, which alone can 
render the study of organic and esthetic detail practicable. In this year any 
superstructure in these subjects may be reared which is consistent with the 
thoroughness of the building beneath ; but I would insist upon the necessity 
of continuing the workshop of the literary “seminary,” and of banishing 
forever any talk about theories, esthetic, philosophical, or other, which the 
student may not prove or disprove for himself by actual and continual con- 
tact, with the writings of the best authors. 

I have said nothing about the number of hours to be devoted to litera- 
ture nor the nature of definite courses, because I feel that both must be 
determined by the exigencies of individual cases. But in view of the pecul- 
iar nature of the study of literature, its capabilities in developing the taste 
and artistic discernment, its liberalizing influence in broadening the student’s 
views of life and man, its enormous weight against cheap utilitarianism, and 
its power in giving us, when properly taught, the very essence of the now all 
but dethroned humanities—in view of all these qualities and many more I 
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would demand for English Literature a dignified place in the education of 
our youth, and that it be not shelved as an elective to be chosen through 
ignorant whim or the process of exclusion, but made a required study, for 
at least two years, for all students not hopelessly given over to technology. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the college association, I feel that I 
have already trespassed too long upon your time to take up the third topic, 
that of English Philology; and there are many present abundantly more 
able to speak upon so important a subject. I should like to state, however, 
before concluding, that no one can hold the dignity of philology in higher 
regard than I. And yet philology is the handmaiden of literature, not her 
mistress; and the value of the study of English language in the curriculum 
of our colleges has frequently been overestimated. I should therefore 
favor making the study of English Philology largely, if not wholly, an elect- 
ive branch, to come only after the earlier training in Composition and Liter- 
ature. And the reasons for this are briefly (1) that English Philology offers 
a training differing very little in its essential characteristics from that 
obtained from the studies in language that form a large part of the average 
college curriculum; (2) that, like all science, when too narrowly pursued 
Philology closes rather than opens the mind; and (3) lastly, because ama- 
teurish philology is a thing hateful to gods and men, and we can hope for 
little more in a required study with the present exacting demands of our 
college curricula. 

I should therefore answer the question: How can the highest educa- 
tional efficiency be secured for English in American Colleges? thus: 

1. By avoiding the narrowness of that policy which substitutes, to the 
exclusion of all else, the substantials of science for the liberalizing spirit 
of art. 

2. By a recognition of the dignity and importance of English Litera- 
ture as a humanizing agent in education. 

3. By refusing to dissipate our force in purely utilitarian branches, 
such as Journalism, and by incessant drill in Composition to the end that our 
students may acquire at least the plain and unaffected use of their mother 
tongue. 


Professor F. A. March of Lafayette College, Pa., followed 
with a paper on 


THE RELATION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE TO AESTHETICS 


How can the highest educational efficiency be secured for English in 
American colleges? This paper is to speak of the esthetic influences 
of English, especially of English Literature. A&sthetic influences, to the 
teacher, are those influences which kindle in the student love of the beauti- 
ful and feed it and form it, which ngake his love of beauty intelligent, which 
prompt him to think beautiful thoughts, to utter beautiful words, to do 
beautiful acts, to become a beautiful person, to construct for himself a 
beautiful environment. 
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What is there in literature to exert such influences? Literature, in its 
eminent sense, is a picture of life painted by an artist under the influence of 
esthetic feeling. Whatever objects are known to man which are capable 
of calling forth admiring love appear also in literature ; in pictures, indeed, 
but with their beautiful traits made more attractive. The literary artist 
shapes the shows of things to the forms of the mind, shapes facts according 
to the laws of beauty, and gives them a gleam that never was on sea or land, 
So with beautiful thoughts, and beautiful acts, and ideal characters, and 
ideal environment—all that have been known, in fact, or imagined by genius 
are presented in literature in the most attractive form. All the influences 
of consecrated example and of sympathetic imitation are put in the hands 
of the teacher of literature. 

Another source of zsthetic power in Literature is found in its peculiar 
sense material—sound. Language on one side, thought on the other side 
is sound. But sound is a more spiritual material for creations of beauty 
than even sight. Music has a beauty that rouses the roughest and thrills 
the toughest. The human voice is the natural bearer of emotion. Voice 
and thought are early identified in speech. From a series of separate signs 
of objects, disjunct, fragmentary, several, like the finger signs of deaf mutes, 
language, in which sound and sense have fused, runs and flows ; it adds the 
powers of music to those of sensible signs and of the natural language of 
the emotions, and becomes capable of large combinations reflecting and 
expressing with strange perfection and beauty the most complex states of 
mind and heart. It is worth observing further that a classic language is 
mainly the creation of literature. 

Persons in the state of nature take their language by tradition from 
those about them. They catch up from their parents and their playmates 
the words and phrases they hear oftenest and need most. Their speech is 
the product of social necessities, acting under the common laws of associa- 
tion. Every tribe, every family, every person has natural peculiarities. 
Dialects, idioms are free, and in some sense there are as many dialects as 
persons. Language, at this stage, is well enough said to grow. Each person 
talks for himself, and knows no better speech than his own. A standard 
speech may appear through the influence of government or literature; it 
becomes a classic language through literature, under the shaping of the 
laws of beauty. Whenever deeds are done, or to be done, which exalt the 
faculties of large numbers of men, the creative power, genius, works in 
language. The poet, the orator rouses to heroic acts or recounts inspiriting 
achievements in worthy forms of speech. The happiest forms of the 
popular dialects which had grown by association are selected and combined 
into speech more perspicuous, more vigorous, and more musical than had 
been known before. Successful compositions of this kind are remembered 
and rehearsed ; they make part of the education of the noble and cultured. 
They are imitated and accumulate from generation to generation till the 
time comes for Homeric poems and classic Greek, or for the Wyclif Bible 
and classic English. The part of a language which is standard in the 
eminent sense, or classic, is at first small, happy idioms of the Bible, the 
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Ballads, Chaucer. Then, for generations, there is slow increase, perhaps— 
one new idiom from this author, two or three from that, till Shakspere 
gathers them up by the hundred and adds his hundreds more. How many 
generations has it taken to incorporate the phrases of Milton into the speech, 
so that we use them without quotation or allusion, and his “ Babylonish 
dialect” is standard English? In the struggle for life among the words 
and phrases of each generation many of the fittest survive. A classic speech 
is a kind of anthology, a record of the supreme moments of national life, the 
inspiration of new generations. 

Another source of zesthetic power is thus seen to exist in the accumu- 
lation of moving associations upon the idioms of a classic language. 

Striking expressions, happy and strange, used by Chaucer arrest the 
attention from their very strangeness. It fastens them in memory, makes 
them spring up with special promptness and kindness. ‘“ There is no ex- 
cellent beauty,” says Bacon, “ that hath not some strangeness in the pro- 
portion.” They pass on from Chaucer to Spenser, to Milton, to Tennyson, 
to Longfellow or Lowell, gathering new allusive charm from each new and 
beautiful passage in which they appear. They are nuclei of mysterious 
throngs of association, ganglions of nervous energy and expression, radiants 
of beauty, genius barks in idioms. 

Another source of zsthetic influence is found in certain works of 
criticism. 

The greatest authors invite and provoke criticism from other great au- 
thors, and they inspire their critics. Comments like those of Goethe, Cole- 
ridge, Lowell upon Shakspere, or of Child, Furness, Stedman are proper lit- 
erature, works of beauty themselves as well as revealers of beauty in others. 

This sketch of the sources of power in literature enables us to say with 
confidence that English Literature is eminent among literatures for its power 
as a means of esthetic culture. Its galleries of beautiful pictures, thoughts, 
acts, its ideal characters, its music, its moving idiom, its hoards of allusion, 
its noble and beautiful criticism, are hardly equaled by any other literature. 
How can these influences be made efficient upon college students ? 

1. By getting them to read the passages which are to influence them, 
seeing the pictures of life, rethinking the thoughts, repeating the feelings, the 
ideals, the music. Courses of reading like Wznchester’s Short Courses 
may be prescribed, and they may be carried on by requiring written reports 
and holding examinations upon them, without occupying many recitation or 
lecture hours. 

2. By lectures to point out, illustrate, illuminate, commend suitable 
selected authors, books, and passages. 

3. By thorough study of a few representative books of representative 
authors. This includes going over representative passages in class with a 
professor word by word, using all the resources of philology and other 
sciences to bring out, clear up, enrich, and impress the thought and the. 
Style. It includes the attaining a clear conception of the unity of the whole 
book and the order and proportion of the parts, and grounding the whole in 
the character of the author and the age. 
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Such study implies, of course, rapid general reading of the author 
studied, since to learn the full meaning, and exact meaning of his words 
and phrases and figures in any passage, the first step is to find how he has 
used them in other passages. It implies also more or less study of 
zsthetics as a science, and of histories and theories of the development of 
literature. 

This is the study which makes students rejoice in the masterpieces of 
literature and remember them forever. With it comes sound esthetic cul- 
ture, good in any language, but in the mother tongue of inestimable value 
to youth, providing them with the very words to guide their highest 
thought, and with forms of graceful speech, ever prompting them to easy 
utterances of courtesy, and affection, and devotion. 

How many and what kind of college exercises should be given to Eng- 
lish Literature? 

The direction of reading, and lectures of Exposition and History of Lit- 
erature, might be carried through the whole college course, using one reci- 
tation or lecture hour a week. 

The thorough study ought to have four hours a week for two terms in 
the Junior or Senior year required of all students; and electives equal in 
number to those of any other language for editors, preachers, teachers, 
lawyers, and amateurs. 

These times are in addition to those of practical instruction in reading 
and writing correctly. 

The professor’s main reliance should be on his hours of thorough work, 
and he should aim to make it as hard as Greek. Those professors who 
proclaim it their purpose to make their department a realm of beauty, who 
rule out root-digging and gerund-grinding, philology, and the higher criti- 
cism, and make lectures of beautiful quoted passages, in which they add to 
the rhyme of the poet the beauty of their own voices, and deal with difficulties 
after the manner of the great singer who made it her rule to render any 
passage which she did not understand with special effusion—such profes- 
sors do not retain rank among the great forces of their colleges; English 
under them does not rank as one of the important studies. The heavy- 
weights, the Scientists and the Grecians, occupy the earnest hours, and the 
English is left for the frills and outward flourishes, to fill up corners here 
and there. 

It would be a branch of this subject to discuss the selection of books to 
read and study; a list of books and noble passages might be presented. 
But the time allows only a remark or two. 

There seems to be something about harping on beauty which suggests 
trifling, weakness. This is certainly so with hard-headed young men. 
They will not listen to much beautiful talk from professors, and they reluct 
at tenderness and pathos. Shall a football champion weep over imaginary 
woes? Passages chosen for study should have solid importance, be the 
utterances of great minds speaking passionately and rhythmically of the 
very truths or experiences the inspiration of which has made them great. 

American literature is eminently worthy of study. The great English 
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literature of the formation period is religious throughout, as Professor Hunt 
tells us, and liberty-loving, and chaste. It grew upin the midst of struggles 
for religion, in the midst of the contests of freemen, in the midst of a people 
fond of nature and of home. The same people on a higher plane of culture 
and power, loving nature and home, religion and freedom as dearly as their 
ancestors, have here passed through similar struggles for religion and 
freedom, and have produced literature of the same high strain. A pecul- 
iarly depressing tone has for a long time been plain in the literature of 
England. The verses of Tennyson wail over the vanished life and heroes 
of the old time, There is a dying fall in the exquisite cadences of Morris. 
The Earthly Paradise is an Egyptian feast with a death’s head by every 
flower. The lesser artists have the same pitch. But in America life is 
fresh and exultant. Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Webster give us lyrics 
and orations upon which to rear our youth, the product of higher poetic 
and rhetorical endowment, and more manly experience and culture, as well 
as full of strength and hope, and the old love of home, and freedom, and 
religion. 


Professor Charles E. Hart of Rutgers College, N. J., then 
read a paper on 


THE SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF RHETORIC AND 
COMPOSITION 


The function and scope of rhetoric and composition in securing the 
highest educational efficiency of English is the topic, as I understand it, 
assigned me to present. 

The establishment and enlargement of the study of English philology 
and literature in our institutions of learning is due, in great measure, to 
the demand for more English in the revision of the studies, which the ex- 
tension of education beyond the limits of the learned professions, through 
the enormous development of science and the useful arts, has awakened. 
This demand, when questioned, generally resolves itself into the expressed 
desire for a training which will ensure the correct usage of the English 
language, more directly met by rhetoric and composition than by philol- 
ogy and literature. It is reduced commonly to a demand for correct spell- 
ing and grammar, and limits itself in that to a negative excellence in the 
mere avoidance of errors. The ridicule which was deservedly expressed in 
the recent report of a committee of Harvard University appointed to inves- 
tigate the English in preparatory schools, being directed to errors in spell- 
ing and grammar and slovenliness in composition, seems to contemplate no 
higher end in English studies than correctness of speech. Works in 
rhetoric, and courses in rhetoric in colleges, are apparently modified in 
concession to this view, and there is danger, through a low and narrow 
conception of the function and scope of the study, that its highest value 
will be sacrificed. The correct usage of our language in discourse is con- 
templated as an end, but not the only or the highest end in English studies, 
The educational value of English studies is too varied to discuss in the 
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limits of this paper. The lucid and correct expression of thought, although 
very important and one to which all English studies practically contribute, 
is but one end of those studies. 

Rhetoric and composition are viewed in the question assigned as 
integral elements of one discipline in the art of discourse, in which each has 
its distinct and special office in securing the ends of the study. Rhetoric 
furnishes the scientific basis, and composition the practice, or application of 
the principles of the science. To be of value as a science rhetoric must be 
true to the conception of a science. It is not a technical study, a collection 
of mechanical rules for correct discourse, but a philosophical exposition of 
these rules in the reasons for their value, grounded in the sciences on which 
it depends and of which it holds. That such a conception endangers the 
practical character of the study, and gives the wrong direction and set to the 
student’s mind, making the study speculative instead of practical, and the 
student receptive instead of constructive, is shown to be mistaken when we 
consider the nature of the subject studied, that it is an art, the science of 
which must necessarily be an applied science. No study has more depend- 
ent and varied connections with other studies than rhetoric. It holds 
of grammar, and logic, and ethics, and psychology, but it is not itself gram- 
mar and logic and psychology. It is those sciences in their adaptation to 
discourse, as is ably maintained in one of the more recent contributions to 
the science. It is restricted to the discussion of the truths of these sciences 
in their relation to the ends of discourse. It excludes all that does not 
bear upon these ends, It can become purely speculative and throw the 
student into a purely receptive attitude only by losing itself in those 
sciences. The undeveloped state of these sciences in Aristotle’s day, 
together with his mistaken view of the function of invention in rhetoric, may 
serve as an excuse for the introduction of ethics and politics in his rhetoric. 

The development of those sciences and their organization in the same 
system of study with rhetoric in our modern system restricts rhetoric to its 
own special function and scope. Discourse is an art with its scientific basis, 
sending its many roots down into other sciences, but drawing from them 
only what belongs to its peculiar life. The pursuit of the study as an 
applied science or the philosophy of an art is in no danger of destroying 
the interest of the study, or of reversing the direction of the student’s mind, 
or of paralyzing its constructiveness, but rather adds the interest of science, 
and by systematizing its rules and transmitting them into reasons and prin- 
ciples, imparts vitality and power and freedom to the effort of the student. 
It is not the function of rhetoric to give inspiration to the student. Inspi- 
ration must issue from the matter of discourse, which it is for other depart- 
ments to furnish. It is the form alone with which rhetoric is charged, and 
much of the discredit which has fallen to rhetoric is due to the exaction 
of what does not belong to its function to give. The protection of the 
science from passing beyond its limits into pure speculation, to lose itself 
in the sciences from which it draws its truths, is still further secured by 
its alliance with composition contemplated as an integral element of the 
discipline. 
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That its function is the exposition of the scientific basis of the art of 
discourse is enforced by its relation to English literature, which cannot be 
overlooked in the late development of English studies. Its office is not only 
to provide rationally grounded principles for practice in composition, but 
also for the criticism of English prose literature and the discipline of the 
critical judgment. The systematic and rational exposition of these prin- 
ciples in the study of English literature is as important as in composition. 
The rules for guidance in composition are received in a scattered and unar- 
ranged conglomeration in the mere study of literature as models of discourse, 
although the study of literature is an inspiring and invaluable co-operative 
agency in insuring correct usage and good style; and the same is true of 
the principles and canons of criticism inductively drawn from the study of 
fiterature. They are discovered and formulated in the same heterogeneous 
fashion. A preliminary systematic exposition in rhetoric for prose and in 
poetics for poetry gives an orderly, thorough, and profound training of the 
judgment for the critical study of English literature. This use of rhetoric 
for criticism can in no degree neutralize its practical value in composition. 
A disciplined critical judgment favors the intelligent application of the rules 
of rhetoric in composition. 

The scope of rhetoric and composition as distinguished from its func- 
tion in the view taken of the function of rhetoric in this paper is determined, 
as we learn from the history of the study, by the range of discourse in the 
conditions of life. The science originated in conditions in which dispu- 
tation was the leading interest in public life, and hence its scope was limited 
to argumentative discourse. This original determination of its scope has 
influenced the treatment of the study since, not only in such revivals as we 
have in Whateley, but in the prominence given to argumentative discourse 
and in a pervasive notion that all discourse implicitly aims at the influence 
and persuasion of the mind. The extension of discourse in the multiplied 
and varied relations of modern life, and the expansion of modern thought 
over such a broad and varied field, promoted by the invention of printing, 
has broadened the scope of rhetoric and made it coextensive with discourse. 
Argumentative discourse is now a subdivision in a wider treatment. Rhetoric 
is the art of discourse. From this scope we except poetry. Both prose 
and poetry are discourse, but beauty, which is supreme in the one as a fine 
art, is subordinate in the other as one of the qualities of style. They have 
both, as discourse, elements in common, but so distinct are they in their 
methods and ends as to call for separate and independent treatment. The 
inclusion of the one in the other, and the subjection of the one to the other, 
is hurtful to both. When rhetoric is made a branch of esthetics, as in 
Kames’ Elements, and to a great degree in Blair, it leads to shallow criti- 
‘cism and feeble composition in prose; and where poetry is made a branch 
of rhetoric and the little end in its concluding chapter it leads to a vicious 
criticism of poetry. The destructive application of rhetorical analysis in the 
study of poetry finds a good illustration in Bain’s analysis of Shelley’s Séy- 
lark, which is a vivisection of its life and beauty, and leaves it a ruined mass 
of irregularities and errors. 
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The scope of rhetoric is comprehensive enough without including dis- 
course so distinct in its end, methods, and elements as poetry. Within this 
broad scope as the art of prose discourse it is the function of rhetoric to 
furnish the scientific basis for the criticism and composition of discourse, 
and the function of composition is to apply these principles in their broadest 
scope to practice, in which the student shall be trained in the various proc- 
esses or forms of discourse and in all the qualities of style to appreciate 
what is best in form and to express not only in correctness but in style his 
thought in his own tongue. 

Such a broad scope and profound function allies rhetoric and composi- 
tion not only to English studies as integral parts in their completeness, and 
to the sciences of which it holds, and in relations of mutual helpfulness to 
which it should be placed in the organism of the studies, but to all the de- 
partments of study in the curriculum as supplying the material which it is 
the office of invention in rhetoric to discover for discourse. Ever since 
John Cornwall in the fourteenth century restored our “ fair language” to the 
schools of England, English has been the language of instruction and edu- 
cation in the schools. The instructions of the teacher and the recitations 
and examinations and exercises of the pupil have been conducted in the 
English tongue. The whole course of study is an exercise in composition 
in all the forms of discourse. This is eminently true of the exercise of 
translation from the ancient and modern literatures into English. The 
English universities have looked to this exercise in a great degree for the 
rhetorical training of their students ; and what exercise in English can ex- 
cel that of the transfer of the thought of other minds from a foreign idiom 
into pure, idiomatic English ? The same is true of the studies in which 
the student is required to reproduce or expound the knowledge he has 
acquired. 

In the expression of his thought the student’s thinking is trained. It 
is in this discourse that he comes into clear and thorough possession and 
grasp of his knowledge. Composition is mental exercise and the most pow- 
erful agency in mental training. Should not, then, this relation of rhetoric and 
composition to the entire curriculum of study be recognized in their alliance? 
Should not the teachers in all the departments of study, in recitations, exam- 
inations, and more lengthened and formal expositions, make discourse a 
matter of concern, both for themselves in their own instruction and for the 
pupil in his exercises ? In science why should not the rhetorical excellence 
of Tyndale and Huxley serve as the model of the discourse for himself and 
his pupil in their respective exercises ? Why should the teacher suffer the 
pupil to express his thought in confusion, in bad English, and in a loose and 
slovenly style? And why may not the teacher of the art of rhetoric take 
advantage of all the other studies which offer such rich and varied materials 
for discourse, and instead of requiring the student to exhaust his powers in 
beating the air in the treatment of subjects in which he has no interest and 
about which he has no ideas, direct his energies of composition and expres- 
sion to material at hand in which he is interested, upon which he can work, 
and from which he will receive reacting invigoration? If I may be allowed 
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a digression into the question of methods which does not enter into the 
subject assigned, why may not the teacher of rhetoric and composition pro- 
mote the efficiency of his work by applying the particular and personal 
method of the other departments of study to his own, and instead of the 
prevailing method in the revision of the student's essays, give each individual 
student, in a personal conference over his essay, the same direction accorded 
to him in his recitation? In some such scheme as is adopted in Brown 
University, and in partial operation in one form or other in several colleges, 
may we not expect the best results ? 

To return to our subject : such an alliance of rhetoric and composition 
with the entire curriculum will give the student the continuous, incessant, 
and universal exercise which seems required for high attainments in the 
power of expression, from which we may expect the results which the child 
in a cultured home receives in the use of his mother tongue. 

A co-ordination of studies in which rhetoric, placed in relations of 
mutual helpfulness to the sciences of which it holds, is made to furnish the 
canons of criticism and principles for practice in prose, and in which poetics 
is made to furnish canons for poetry, and in which literature provides 
inspiring models for discourse, and the entire course supplies matter for 
composition, will not fail to raise the educational efficiency for English to the 
highest degree; and, if it fails in any individuals, will not fail through any 
defect in method, but through the stubborn incapacity of the mind upon 
which it acts. 


DISCUSSION 


Professor STODDARD, University of the City of New York. 
—Formerly the professor of English was regarded as an ad- 
junct to otherdepartments. Now he has an independent and 
increasingly important position. There are two reasons for 
the present position of the study of English: first, English 
affords pretty much the only opportunity that the average 
student has for scientific language-study; secondly, it offers 
one of the few opportunities for thought-training. 

Dean ANDREWS, Colgate University, N. Y.—I was glad to 
hear Professor Hart say that it is the bounden duty of every 
professor to assist the formal instruction in English. Pro- 
fessors are too often very lax in this respect. All language- 
study should lead up to the improvement of the knowledge 
and use of our own language. 

Professor SUPER, Dickinson College, Pa.—Professors are 
not careful in insisting that their students shall write and 
speak the best possible English, and teachers themselves 
often use slipshod English. 
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President DE GARMO, Swarthmore College, Pa.—I believe 
that the content of the ancient classics should be put before 
all non-classical students in English. 


Mr. George William Harris, Librarian of Cornell University, 
as referee, presented the first paper on the subject, 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES: HOW BEST MADE AVAILABLE FOR 
COLLEGE USES? 


Accepting the definition that a college is a place for study and research, it 
follows that to make the college library available for college uses is to make 
it aid and facilitate study and research chiefly on the part of students. How 
this may best be done is a question to which I doubt if any universal answer 
can be given. Under different conditions and in different surroundings dif- 
ferent courses must be pursued and different methods be employed. My 
purpose is simply to describe briefly from the librarian’s standpoint some 
methods which seem to have proved tolerably successful in practice. 

To begin with the physical conditions, the college library should have 
a commodious, well lighted, and well-ventilated reading room. To the old 
plan of arranging the books in alcoves around a central space which served 
as a reading room there are many objections, and the prevailing tendency 
now is to have the reading room adjoining but separate from the stack or 
storage room in which the great majority of the books are shelved—a de- 
cided improvement, as it secures to the readers better light and ventilation 
than was possible under the old plan. 

The reading room, however, should be something more than a mere 
reading room ; it should be the study room, the literary and historical lab- 
oratory of the college. To this end it should contain a well-equipped Ref- 
erence Library, or, if you prefer the name, a Students’ Library. By this I 
mean a select collection, not merely of general and special encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, subject indexes and bibliographies, though these should be 
present in abundant measure, but of standard treatises in every branch of 
learning and science, a fullrepresentation of the ancient and modern classics 
of literature, the best histories of literature, and the best histories of each 
country. In this collection such sets as the British Poets, or the Deutsche 
National Litteratur series, to mention only two examples, would properly 
find a place. 

The best arrangement for this reference library is in bookcases around 
the walls of the room freely open to all readers. Its extent must depend 
largely upon the space available for bookcases and its character upon the 
resources of the general library, though many books must be duplicated, 
and it should contain several thousand volumes. These should not be per- 
mitted to circulate, but should always be at hand in the room for consulta- 
tion and study, and in order that they be made available for college uses to 
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the fullest extent the reading room should be open both day and evening, 
from eight or nine in the morning till nine or ten at night. 

In arranging this permanent reference library on the shelves space 
should be left in the presses assigned to each subject for the addition, from 
time to time, of books to which temporary reference is made by professors 
in their classes. Thus, for example, suppose that one or two presses are 
devoted to the Greek language and literature, containing grammars, dic- 
tionaries, histories of Greek literature, and texts of at least the more impor- 
tant Greek writers, and that during a given term a class is engaged in the 
study of a play of Sophocles, the professor will very likely designate what 
editions of this play, what translations, it may be, and what other illustra- 
tive material he wishes the class to use. The books thus designated will 
be placed on the shelves along with the general works of reference on 
Greek literature, and the students will find all or nearly all the books needed 
for that term’s work in that particular study brought together and made 
freely accessible to them. At the end of the term these temporary refer- 
ence books, as they may be called, will be restored to their places in the 
general library. But the convenience of particular classes is not the only 
object to be kept in view in the formation of this reference library. Much 
stress has been laid by various writers upon the great advantages to be 
gained by giving to students freedom of access to the shelves, and thereby 
the opportunity of handling books for themselves in their leisure hours, and 
there is certainly great force in the arguments advanced, though it may be 
doubted if the modern college student has many leisure hours to devote to 
indiscriminate browsing among books. But granting the advantage, sup- 
pose that the student is turned loose in a library of forty thousand or one 
or two hundred thousand volumes, the growth of a half century, or, it may 
be, a century, containing, of course, many books that are good, but also 
many bad, and still more that may be classed as indifferent. In every 
department he will surely be confronted by a large number of books good 
in their day, but long since antiquated and superseded, a small number of 
classic works which never lose their value, many recent, but of little or no 
authority, and a few both recent and good. How is he to know the good 
from the bad? Bewildered by the multiplicity of books before him, is he 
not just as likely to waste his time on some worthless compilation as to 
improve it by making the acquaintance of a masterpiece of literature or a 
classic of science? The result of his browsing is very apt to be an accumu- 
lation of utterly useless information. 

Now in selecting the books for the reference library the aim should be 
to bring together the best the library has in each department of study. 
Then the student who has a leisure hour to spend in browsing may come 
to this library with the assurance that he cannot go very far astray what- 
ever his choice may be. He knows that a book on these shelves has some 
claim to attention, either for its literary, historical, or scientific value. Will 
not the educative influence of free access to such a selected library be 
greater by far than can possibly be expected from freedom of access to any 
collection, however large, of miscellaneous works? For here he may learn 
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to handle books, to taste, to discriminate, to judge, and to enjoy the best of 
them under the most favorable conditions. Here he will find all depart- 
ments represented, and will find inducements to widen his mental horizon 
greater than could be provided in any other way. 

But more than books and freedom of access to them must be provided to 
make the library fully available for college uses. There must be a catalogue 
of the library by authors and by subjects, and it should be arranged upon 
the simplest possible plan, for the complexity of even the simplest catalogue 
increases more rapidly than the number of books. It needs someone to 
explain the catalogue and assist the student in learning how to use it, and to 
make him acquainted with the numerous bibliographical aids which must 
be frequently consulted in any serious study of a subject. Something may 
be done by a lecture to the entering class from the librarian, explaining the 
plan of the catalogue and its arrangement, pointing out the principal works 
of general reference, calling attention to such works as Poole’s /udex ¢o 
Periodical Literature, the Repertortum on Technischen Litteratur, pub- 
lished by the Prussian Patent Office ; the Royal Society’s catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers, etc. But practice alone will give facility in the use of such works, 
and much consultation of the card catalogue is at best likely to become weari- 
ness to the flesh and vexation to the spirit; therefore the greater need of 
sympathetic and intelligent personal aid and advice from the librarian or the 
library staff to encourage the student in his first attempts, for never again 
will he have so good an opportunity of learning how to use catalogues, 
bibliographies, and indexes—the keys to every library—as during the years 
of his college course. 

In one respect even the best catalogue or bibliography is likely to disap- 
point the student, though by no fault of its own. It tells the inquirers what 
books there are in the library or upon a given subject, but rarely if ever 
does it attempt to discriminate between them or to point out their merits 
and defects. At this point again there is need of personal aid from the 
librarian, and the occasion should be taken to direct the student to such 
books as Adams’ Manual of Historical Literature, in which this task is 
undertaken. 

Much valuable aid may be given to the students by the preparation of 
lists of references to books, or chapters in books, and articles in periodicals, 
on subjects assigned to classes foressays. In perhaps the majority of cases 
the professors will prefer to make out the lists of references themselves and 
hand them to the librarian. Occasionally a professor seems to be entirely 
indifferent to such matters, and if the lists are prepared at all it must be by 
the library staff. So far as my experience goes such lists of references on 
essay subjects are highly appreciated and eagerly used by students. While 
advocative freedom of access to the books in the reference library, I am not 
prepared to advise the granting of free access to the books in the stacks or 
storerooms to all students ; at the same time I would not deny all access to 
these larger stores of the general library except through the catalogue. 
After the student has become accustomed to the use of the reference 
library and the catalogue, and in the later years of his course begins to try 
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his hand at research, he should have at his disposal all the material that 
the library can supply. This can be best accomplished, it seems to me, by 
a system of limited admission to the stacks or alcoves. Let the student 
who is about to begin work on a thesis, for instance, bring to the librarian 
a card from the professor in whose department he is working, recommend- 
ing his admission to the alcoves containing the works on a given subject. 
He will then be given a card granting him access to the shelves in that de- 
partment of the library for a limited period. And here is another oppor- 
tunity for the librarian to give personal aid. When the student presents 
his application for admission to the shelves, a few questions will generally 
show how far he is familiar with the subject in hand, and a suggestion or 
two as to indexes and bibliographies may save him hours of fruitless labor 
and give him a good start in his pursuit of knowledge. Frequently, too, it 
may be possible for the librarian or, better still, the professor under whom 
the work is to be done to go with the student to the shelves, show him the 
plan of arrangement, point out some of the most important books or 
documents. He can then survey the ground intelligently, note what the 
resources of the library are in his particular field, examine the books, and 
in many cases a very brief examination of a book will show that it is likely 
to be of little or no use to him in his present line of work. He is thus 
enabled to begin his investigations more intelligently and to pursue them 
with much greater facility than if he were compelled to depend wholly upon 
the catalogue. At the same time the necessary supervision of the shelves 
is not materially interfered with, nor is the general usefulness of the library 
impaired, as it would be, in every large library at least, were free access to 
all the books indiscriminately granted to the great body of students. 

A great deal has been said of late years about the seminary system 
and its advantages, and it has been more or less intelligently taken up by 
almost every one of our larger colleges and universities. When its neces- 
sary limitations are perceived and acknowledged, when the essential 
features of the method are clearly distinguished from the accidental 
features, the outgrowth of its German environment, it will undoubtedly be- 
come an important factor in our educational system. The seminary, as I 
conceive it, is a sort of special laboratory of literature or history, equipped 
with extensive collections of original sources, for the benefit of a limited 
number of advanced students who, by previous study and training, are pre- 
pared to undertake investigations involving original research; and its 
advantages must necessarily be confined to the few who have received a 
preliminary training about equivalent to that of the average college 
graduate. 

Akin to the seminary method, and of more practical importance in its 
relation to the usefulness of the college library, is what has been called the 
topical method. In this method the professor assigns certain topics closely 
related to the subject of his lectures to the students of his class. These 
topics they are required to investigate in the standard authoritieson the 
subject, making use mainly of secondary rather than original sources of 
information, and to report upon to the class after a given time. This, you 
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will perceive, is an admirable training process in the use of the library, an 
excellent preparation for seminary work, but only a preparation for it, 
though much of what is dignified by the name of seminary work in our colleges 
and universities is really nothing more than the application of this topical 
method to class work. For this no special seminary collections or seminary 
rooms are needed. The reference library, as I have described it, can be 
made to supply all that is requisite for the successful application of the 
topical method of instruction. 

But in this, as in seminary work, the professor must take the lead, and 
as his part in making the library available is to be treated by my co- 
referee | will not pursue the subject farther. 

The question of class room and department libraries must be very 
briefly touched upon. At best they must be very deficient at many points, 
from lack of the general works which, as a rule, will be found only in the 
general library. The advantage of such collections is chiefly the greater 
convenience of reference afforded to individual professors by the depart- 
ment libraries and to certain students by the class room libraries. The dis- 
advantages of such collections is that those who have access to them are apt 
to rely upon them entirely and to neglect all that lies outside them. The 
student thus loses his opportunity of becoming acquainted with the general 
library, and deprives himself of that training in the use of catalogues and 
bibliographical aids which will be of greater value to him in after years than 
the modicum of facts he may have picked up in these special collections. 

Undoubtedly in some departments, scientific and technical, certain books 
must be at hand for use in connection with laboratory work, and it is not 
easy to draw the line between books which rightly form part of such work- 
ing collections and those which do not. Generally speaking, however, it 
seems desirable that such collections should be strictly confined to diction- 
aries, handbooks, and everyday books of reference. The broader acquaint- 
ance with books gained by the use of the general library will more than 
compensate for the occasional inconvenience that may be caused by having 
to resort to it for the consultation of some particular book. 

Briefly, then, to recapitulate, it seems to me, speaking from the libra- 
rian’s standpoint, that the college library may best be made available for 
college uses by providing a carefully selected reference library in a comfortable 
reading room or study room, with the books freely accessible to students 
day and evening, limited admission to the shelves of the general library for 
students doing special work, a good catalogue supplemented by intelligent 
personal aid from the library staff, and, finally, by hearty co-operation 
between the library staff and the instructors in all methods of making the 
library more useful. 


The co-referee was Professor J. H. Morgan of Dickinson 
College, Pa., who read the following paper: 


I must look at this question largely from the teacher’s standpoint, and 
without further introduction to the subject than has already been given I 
begin my discussion. ’ 
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A good librarian is the first essential of a useful library, and passing by 
all other qualities of such a librarian, I call attention to but two: In the first 
place, he must be a man of warm sympathies for men, quick to detect and 
ready to supply their need. The unwillingness of students to confess their 
full ignorance and need of help in the library is generally underestimated, 
and is an element to be seriously considered when we look for the best man 
to take charge of a college library. A sympathetic man, other things being 
equal, is of vastly more value to the student than the cold and perfunctory 
official can possibly be. 

Besides knowing men and sympathizing with them the good librarian, 
in the second place, must know books. No amount of sympathy or keen- 
ness of perception can avail without the knowledge of books necessary to 
the intelligent supply of discovered needs, 

Librarian Spofford, in a recent article, speaks of the frequent use of the 
Congressional Library by our leading statesmen when important questions 
are at stake. It is generally known, however, that this great library yields 
its highest results to these representatives of the people, and through 
them to the people, because of the presence of Mr. Spofford himself, who 
knows the library and stands ready to help searchers after the truth, not 
only as a favor when help is directly sought, but as a privilege and at all 
times. 

Use is the criterion of a library’s usefulness, and the librarian is no 
longer the mere keeper of books. His chief business to-day is to get books 
used. He must honor his library by making it useful, must see that the 
needed book reaches the needing man; and to do this he must be quick to 
detect the needs of men and must know the book to meet their needs. 
He must know books, his books, the books of his library. ; 

All good librarians must have these qualities of sympathy and knowledge 
of books, but there remains one quality especially essential to the college 
librarian. He is much more than a finder of books to meet the present 
needs of his student patrons. His duties have grown with the importance 
of the institution over which he presides. He was a clerk of somewhat 
advanced grade; but he is now an instructor as well, and as responsible for 
his work of instruction as the formally appointed professor. He must be 
endowed with the teaching faculty. 

As part of the educational equipment of his college he must be true to 
higher learning by remembering that training is worth more than facts. 
His work is only half done by giving the searcher the needed book. The 
public librarian need do little more, but the college librarian must always give 
prominence to the educational side of his work. 

It is his to develop latent capacity, to equip men for the future work 
of life as well as for the present demands of college life. That he must 
be a good distributer of books needs no argument; but that he may also 
aim at as independent and permanent educational results as the head of any 
other college department is not so generally believed. He must teach men 
how to manage books, must imbue them with his own library methods, so 
that they become increasingly independent of him in the use of his library, 
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and learn how to use books in independent investigation. If more of our 
college men went to active life with just this equipment that the library 
ought to give, fewer of them would be found lapsing into the industrial or 
commercial barbarism which is now so frequent. 

The librarian, then, must teach men his library methods, but this is im- 
possible without at the seme time imparting the principles which underlie 
these methods and which guide him in his own investigations. We all 
know how the inexperienced student overlooks everything that does not 
openly and directly bear on the subject he is studying. He knows no 
better ; but it is the business of library officers to point out his mistakes, and 
show him how wide reaching are almost all the questions that puzzle the 
brains of men. The boy must be made to see in some way the wonderful 
interdependence of all subjects of human interest and study. 

We all know that such results are too large to be fully achieved for 
any student, but if suggestions of these great truths find lodgment in the 
minds of any large portion of our students their education is wonderfully 
advanced. It may seem quixotic to hope that such large results can be 
achieved in the library; but not so. Object lessons of the largeness of 
human interests are presented to the student every time he makes an in- 
vestigation under the librarian’s direction. He may be slow to learn, but 
after a time inklings of the truth break upon him, and the librarian is made 
happy by the result. 

This educational work of the librarian yields large returns, but is done 
under great disadvantages ; while he seems to be dealing in books he is im- 
parting the highest kind of instruction, is imbuing men with the scientific 
spirit, the spirit of research. Results are large, but the method is laborious 
and unpopular. It would be far easier to furnish the needed book at once 
than to teach the student to find it for himself; and he is the man of the 
students’ choice who satisfies their present needs with least expense to 
them of time and effort. The best librarian must sacrifice time and ease, 
must risk student displeasure, to win the large results. Instead of answer- 
ing questions at once he will ask questions of the student. ‘“ What have 
you already found on the subject?” ‘“ What further headings in catalogue 
or departments in library do you expect to consult?” “Might not X. 
heading or department yield you valuable results, being more or less 
closely related to the subject in hand?” [an occasionally misleading sug- 
gestion.] “Do you know anything of Mr. A.’s book on the subject ?” 

These and like questions while suggesting the needed material beget in 
the student the deliberative spirit, and show him that there is a definite, 
sensible way to approach a library. Work thus outlined does more than 
give information for present use, it makes the searcher something of a 
librarian, and teaches him how to use the educated man’s tools, 

The educational side of the librarian’s work is of enough importance to 
be strongly emphasized both before librarians and those who control libra- 
ries. It needs to be so highly regarded that none but the best equipped men 
can be considered fitted for it; so highly that library authorities may be 
made willing to pay for a good man when found. Colleges and all educa- 
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tional institutions especially need to cry aloud and spare not, need to insist 
on the best educational talent in their libraries. 

I come now to a somewhat different side of the discussion. Cannot 
other college officers help the librarian in his work, and is there not urgent 
need that he have all the reasonable help they can render ? 

The librarian’s influence, as a rule, is limited to those who choose to get 
in touch with him; his work is an optional, in college parlance. Fidelity to 
it secures the student no advantage on the college record, and neglect of it 
no disadvantage. With other college work the case is quite different. 
Graduation depends upon fidelity of some sort. The professor has at least 
a chance at each student, and if the student fail to get benefit the fault lies 
with him or the professor, or with both of them. 

The same result or lack of result from the library does not carry with it 
the same certainty that someone is seriously to blame. That the student 
remains ignorant of books and literature is deplorable enough, but is not the 
fault of the librarian, who has never come in contact with him. The student 
has not elected the library ; the librarian has had no redress, and, unless he 
has driven men away by incompetency or forbidding manners, can in no just 
sense be held responsible for the result. 

If the librarian goes free how is it with the student? Is he to blame ? 
Yes or no, according to our standpoint. As the student is to blame who 
does not willingly work up to his full capacity in Language or Science before 
he has learned to love them, so is he to blame who does not use his college 
library as opportunity allows. From this standpoint the student neglectful 
of library privileges is blameworthy, but stands on a par with a large part of 
our students; for not now speaking of the first tenth in our colleges who do 
all that can be asked of them, nor of the last and submerged tenth who are 
almost beyond hope, but of the average student, of the respectable middle 
classes, it may be said that work Jer se is not a delight. The so-called 
“snap ” has still its attractions. Why, now, should our average boy give 
time and energy to the library when there is no pressure upon him to do 
so? Not surely because his elders say that it is prudent to do so, or under 
like influence he would change in other things. He does not use the library, 
because it is work, and because he is under no felt obligation to do this out- 
side optional work. From his standpoint he is not to blame, and we must get 
work out of him by strict regard to his way of looking at things. 

Pains and penalties secure attention to his class work, but his pleasure 
is allowed to control as to library work. .What is the result? One in 
ten of our students gets what libraries are intended to give, a few others are 
irregular visitors of the library, but the great majority go to the library not 
at all, orto make the barest possible preparation for some imperative college 
work. The average student’s pleasure does not secure his interest in good 
books and instructive reading. 

The greater part of our students leave college with little or no con- 
ception of the value of libraries. We like to take the rosy view of a 
dark subject, but is it not true that the mission of libraries to a large ma- 
jority of our students is never fulfilled ? Is not the weakest spot in our 
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whole college system to be found right here? The libraries are large 
enough, and well equipped, but we do not make them effective. We have 
not succeeded in making the library an essential part of the student’s en- 
vironment with which he must get into harmony to live. In spite of our 
best efforts thus far many students go through college as though there were 
no library. The case is urgent; we must find the cause of this and try to 
apply a suitable remedy. 

It may possibly be claimed that the case is not so bad after all; that the 
class which does not use the library are generally without the literary and 
scholastic taste necessary to appreciate books. Literary inaptitude may 
apply to a few, but certainly not even to a respectable minority of those at 
present untouched by library influence. This argument of incapacity moves 
more than is intended by those who use it. It applies equally well to the 
studies of the curriculum. If libraries cannot appeal to our young men 
because of their lack of literary taste no more can the humanities; and a 
large part of our students ought to be in some other class of institution. 
There zs a real problem to be met. As good men naturally as we have go 
through college without discovering the library, and we must attempt a 
remedy. 

We have already had discussed some of the plans it has seemed wise 
to introduce in the more advanced libraries. Most of them are of undoubted 
value, but it is doubtful whether it is even expected that they can bring the 
majority of our students within the circle of library influence. These recent 
additions to the resources of libraries make them more available for those 
that choose to use library opportunities. But we must go farther than this, 
and in some way compel our students to give the libraries a fair trial. How 
shall we do this? 

Not long since the National Association of Cranberry Producers de- 
cided to force their product upon the European markets. They proposed 
to establish centers in Europe for the distribution of the fruit, prepared in 
the best manner known to the culinary art, confident that their product 
needed only a fair trial to show that it “ filled a long felt want,” etc. 

Now I hesitate to institute comparison even for the moment between 
this humble berry and the priceless treasures on our bookshelves, but it 
illustrates my point. 

Those who should use our books do not know their value and must be 
taught. The average Freshman knows little about good books and good 
reading. The higher literature is a strange product to him, and through 
ignorance he does not feel its need. He must be brought in some way to 
give good books a fair trial; and even their enforced use may beget in him 
a real and permanent need of them. To secure this fair trial is our duty ; 
we must in some way bring books and men together. How shall we do it ? 
Not exactly as proposed by our commercial friends above, for we have 
tried giving our product long enough; we have piped and they have not 
danced. We must try yet further means, and fortunately we have some 
control over our intended market ; could, if it seemed wise, force upon it our 
wares. This, however, would probably accomplish little good, and no one 
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is likely to propose it seriously. We have in hand a power yet unused, or 
at least very little used. Every professor can compel every student in his 
classes to use the library in preparing his college work. Demands can be 
made by the professor that cannot be satisfied without recourse to the 
library. In this way each college department might become a librarian’s 
assistant ; might at least help the librarian to get a chance at the students. 

This is not offered as any original proposal to increase library efficiency. 
It is already in use to some extent in every wide-awake college. It seems, 
however, that its present use might be systematically increased. College 
faculties, by acting somewhat in unison in the matter, or even a few pro- 
fessors, could drive all students to the library occasionally, at least, and 
might enable the librarian to get some little personal or professional hold 
upon all the better men. 

This plan even faithfully pursued might accomplish only a little of 
what is needed; yet it seems promising enough to make it the duty of all 
college professors and officers to give the librarian their hearty support in 
this way. 

We shall increase the efficiency of our college libraries, then, (1) when 
we get the right librarians, sympathetic, knowing books, and recognizing 
their duty as educators, and (2) when college professors see to it that their 
students get into the circle of library influence. 





President ATHERTON, Pennsylvania State College.—I wish 
to introduce the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed from the Pennsyl- 
vania members of the Association to consider the best methods of bringing 
the Colleges and High Schools of Pennsylvania into closer relations, with 
authority to confer with High School Principals and other public school 
officers, and especially to endeavor, in co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, to secure such legislation as will promote the 
establishment and maintenance of carefully graded High Schools as an 
integral part of the public school system. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Professor BUTLER, Columbia College, N. Y.—I wish to 
introduce the following resolutions and ask that they be 
referred to the Executive Committee, with a request to report 
to-morrow morning: 


Resolved, That the name of this Association shall hereafter be The 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to issue invita- 
tions to teachers in Secondary Schools in the Middle States and Maryland 
to become members of this Association, and to be present at the next 
annual meeting. 
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The resolutions were referred to the Executive Committee. 
President ATHERTON, Pennsylvania State College.—I move 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 


esolved, That the former committee appointed in 1889 to consider 
the subject of uniformity of requirements for admission to college, be 
revived, and requested to report at the next meeting of the Association. 

Resolved, That since the chairman of that committee has moved from 
the Middle States, the second member act as chairman, and that the chair 
appoint a new member of the committee. 


Carried. 
The Association adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 





FRIDAY, November 25. 
The Association reassembled at 8 P. M., President Low in 
the chair. The President appointed as an Auditing Com- 
mittee : 


Secretary Melvil Dewey, University of the State of New 
York. 


Professor M. H. Richards, Muhlenberg College. 

The President appointed as the committee to act under the 
resolutions adopted at the afternoon session (see p. 49): 

President George W. Atherton, Pennsylvania State College. 

Provost William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 


Chancellor W. J. Holland, Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


President Low then delivered the following address on 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is hardly possible for one whose life has been spent for the most part 
in other fields of activity to say anything concerning higher education in the 
United States of great value from an educational point of view. I can 
indeed state impressions only on my own part, rather than matured convic- 
tions. I must hope that they will prove interesting, if not instructive, 
because they are what they are, the observations of one coming from with- 
out into the educational field in middle life. 

I was graduated from Columbia college in 1870. I assumed the duties 
of the president’s office of the college in 1890. Inthe interval of twenty 
years the old college had changed almost beyond recognition. These 
changes manifested themselves not simply in the line of enlargement ; some 
of them I have since come to look upon as typical of the movement of the 
times. As changes of this sort I would mention the development of a 
department of modern languages in the college proper, on a scale fairly 
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commensurate with the classical departments of Greek and Latin; the 
development in many directions of advanced study and investigation, of a 
kind wholly unknown during my own career as a student; and a considera- 
ble enlargement of the elective system in its application to undergraduates, 
Inquiry and observation soon led me to perceive that these results which I 
noticed at Columbia were only the local expression of tendencies which had 
affected, in greater or less degree, all the colleges of the country. 

It became a matter of interest to me, not to say of importance, to deter- 
mine as far as I could the causes that had been at work to produce these 
results ; for it was clear that these causes, whatever they were, at Columbia 
at least, had not spent their force. It seemed to be further clear that one 
who was to guide the development of a university must at least strive to 
understand whither they were tending. Speaking in a general way, then, I 
should say that higher education in the United States during the last 
twenty years has felt the influence of two strong currents, one of which I 
should describe, for want of better terms, as a world current, and the other 
as a national current. What I refer to as the world current is the demand 
which has been felt everywhere for the recognition of new studies as of 
equal intrinsic value, in these days, with the old humanities, This pressure 
has come especially from two directions: from the modern languages and 
from the many new developments of science. No country has been exempt 
from this pressure. In Germany the realschule has developed side by side 
with the gymuaszum, and within the last year or two the entire educational 
world of the Empire has been shaken to its foundations by the demand 
made by the Emperor for a greater recognition of the modern branches, par- 
ticularly of German itself, during that period of education which corresponds 
approximately with the college period here. In our own country, as is nat- 
ural, these demands have met with a readier response. This response 
seems to me to have shown itself in our colleges in two ways : first, by the 
establishment of parallel courses leading to different degrees; second, to 
some extent, by the adoption of an elective system. In my judgment, the 
elective system reflects, perhaps in an even greater measure, what I have 
referred to as the national current, in regard to which I shall speak later ; 
but it doubtless represents in part, as the parallel courses seem to me to 
reflect altogether, the effort of our colleges to adjust themselves to these 
new demands. 

While the colleges have thus dealt with the practical question, the 
theoretical question involved, as I see it, remains still unsettled. The col- 
leges that maintain parallel courses leading to different degrees reserve the 
A. B. degree for the course that contains the classics, that is to say, both 
Greek and Latin, in something like the old proportions. The other courses 
lead to the degrees of bachelor of science, bachelor of letters, or the like. 
As a practical way of dealing with a question in regard to which men have 
been sharply divided, this policy has much to conimend it. On the other 
hand, I cannot help feeling that is it the policy of a transition period. The 
question will continually return until it is finally answered, Do these paral- 
lel courses afford a liberal education, or do they not? If they do, why is it 
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necessary to multiply degrees? If they do not, why should the college en- 
courage men, by the tender of other degrees, to spend their time upon 
courses presumably believed to be less profitable? After a thorough discus- 
sion of the whole problem at Columbia, we have assumed the following at- 
titude, as, in our judgment, the proper position to hold at the present time. 
We conceive of ourselves as offering three kinds of education : a liberal or 
college education, and university education of two kinds, professional and 
non-professional. Inasmuch as the A. B. degree is the generally accepted 
symbol of a liberal education, we give that degree, and that degree only, 
for our college course. The professional education that we give leads to 
its appropriate professional degree according to the course that may be 
taken ; and the non-professional university education leads to the degrees of 
M. A. and Ph. D. At Columbia we are not yet ready to say that a man can 
be considered liberally educated who does not know something of antiquity 
as revealed through the classic languages of ancient Greece and Rome. 
We do not insist upon the equal proportion of this knowledge in every in- 
stance, neither do we undertake to say that other kinds of education may 
not be equally serviceable. We do say, however, by our attitude, that, in 
our judgment, the classics must still be considered necessary component 
parts of a liberal education. Having this belief, we do not weaken it by 
offering any other degree. We will give every man all the educational 
privileges the college can offer, but we will not give him any degree to rep- 
resent what may be called a quasi-liberal culture. This attitude, of course, 
concentrates the debate where, in my judgment, it ought to be concentrated, 
as to whether the classics are, in fact, necessary elements of a liberal educa- 
tion in this day and generation. If the time should come when the govern- 
ing authorities of Columbia hold a different view from that which is now 
entertained, the recognition granted to those other courses doubtless will 
then be made full and complete. We shall still give only the A. B. degree 
as the symbol of our liberal education, but we shall have changed our con- 
ception of what a liberal education is. 

As I have referred to the attitude of Columbia in this particular, it may 
not be improper to state what its curriculum is for which it now offers the 
A. B. degree. It consists of what may be called, with sufficient accuracy, 
the usual requirements for admission, including Greek and Latin. All work 
in the freshman year is required and consists of three hours a week given to 
each of the following subjects: Greek, Latin, mathematics, English, and 
another modern language, either French or German. It will be perceived 
that this requirement recognizes the modern languages as an element suffi- 
ciently important to be insisted upon with the same emphasis as either 
Greek or Latin. I ought to add that there is also an entrance requirement 
in French and German, either of which languages may be presented by the 
student, although this requirement does not yet represent so much preliminary 
work as the entrance requirements in Greek or Latin. It will also be per- 
ceived that the attitude of the college toward the freshmen is to meet them 
with required work. They come to us at an average age of seventeen and a 
half, and they come to us as entire strangers from all serts of fitting schools, 
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good, bad, and indifferent. We have not been able to believe it wise to 
meet a freshman class with any other option than the choice between French 
and German as the modern language to be pursued. No one connected 
with the college is capable of advising such men in the wise exercise of a 
broader election, and the men themselves are a heterogeneous body, if not 
altogether undisciplined, yet representing, certainly, very different degrees 
of discipline. One year of required work at the college serves a double pur- 
pose: it acquaints a certain number of our instructors with the personal 
equation of every student, so that from that time on some of our instruct- 
ors, in any case, are competent to advise each one; while it also trains the 
students themselves to take up the subsequent work of the college with 
something of Columbia’s own spirit. 

Accordingly, in the sophomore year, we meet the student with a single 
elective, upon the theory that the elective faculty itself needs to be trained 
in order to be used to the best advantage. This election is of the broadest 
possible character, as if a traveler were given the option of turning either to 
the east or to the west. The student can substitute three hours a week in 
chemistry, including laboratory work, for the same number of hours given 
to any language, either ancient or modern, except English. English 
remains among the required studies of the sophomore year, which are 
otherwise identical with the requirements of the freshman year, except that a 
two-hour course in history is introduced, and the mathematical require- 
ment is reduced to two hours a week. 

In the junior year the required studies are history and political econ- 
omy, ethics and psychology, with a certain demand for essay writing. 
Apart from these requirements the junior is given a very wide option in all 
the departments of letters, philosophy, and natural science. 

In the senior year the student is entitled to study under any faculty in 
the university, making any combination of courses he may desire. In other 
words, the student’s privilege of election is then complete. 

Up to this point I have referred to the elective system largely, though 
not altogether, from the point of view which has led to the resort to it as 
one means of meeting the demands from the pressure of the world current, 
to which I have alluded, for the recognition of new studies in the old curric- 
ulum. It seems to me, however, that the elective system, as illustrated in 
this country, represents in part, and perhaps most importantly, the simul- 
taneous pressure of what I referred to earlier in this paper as a national 
current. It seems to me that since my own student days, which ended in 
1870, a new ideal has entered into the educational life of the country. At 
that period men who wanted to be scholars in any particular direction, as 
distinguished from men of liberal culture, went abroad to conduct their 
advanced studies. Our colleges at that time doubtless imbued many men 
with a desire for scholarly attainments, but the colleges were not able to 
satisfy that desire. The college to-day, in my judgment, is no more able to 
satisfy that desire than it used to be. But, in the interval since 1870, most 
striking and important progress has been made in the United States toward 
the development, here and there, of a genuine university. If I am right, the 
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difference between a college and a university is, to a great extent, a differ- 
ence in aim. The college aims, or should aim, to lay the broad foundation 
upon which the university must build. The purpose of the college, other- 
wise stated, is to give a liberal culture. The purpose of the university is to 
develop the scholar, a man who may become the master of thought in his 
chosen field. The aim of the two being so different, it is clear that the 
methods pursued by each are likely to differ radically. In the college, and 
for the work of the college, men may be dealt with in classes. In the uni- 
versity, and for the work of the university, men must be dealt with as 
individuals. Men may be trained in classes, but scholars are not so made. 
It is an essential element, therefore, of the university system that each man 
should do individual work peculiar to himself, It may touch the work of 
others at some points, but in its essence it must be individual. He must 
come in contact with the teacher, not simply to imbibe such inspiration as 
may be derived from a general lecture, but in some effectual, personal way. 
He must be taught to use original authorities intelligently and effectively. 
He must have facilities offered him for individual work in research. These 
things imply great libraries, great command of current periodicals of every 
nature, great equipment by way of apparatus, and great facilities for its use, 
and, above all, the opportunity of personal contact with great teachers. 
Naturally, the older countries of the world have developed the university 
further than we have. Different countries illustrate different types, but 
everywhere you will find at the heart of the university system these necessary 
things that I have outlined. In England, when a man goes to Oxford or 
Cambridge, he is assigned at once to the care of a tutor, and he performs 
the whole of his university work under the guidance of an able and sympa- 
thetic friend. This tutor suggests to him the books he ought to read, the 
lectures he ought to attend, and, in general, serves as his personal guide 
through the broad country opened up before him by the university. This is 
a system the excellent effects of which have made English literature and 
English scholarship notable throughout the world. It has grown up, as so 
many other things in England have grown up, out of conditions without a 
parallel anywhere else. Whatever may be its merits, and these will not be 
disputed, it seems to be a system wholly beyond our reach. Apart from 
the traditions that it involves it requires vast endowments and a body of 
men of high scholarship who may be utilized in this way as personal tutors. 
I do not forget that in many respects the English system is the college 
system carried to its perfection, rather than a university system, in that the 
work done even by the men who are candidates for honors is to enable 
them to pass competitive examinations, rather than to demonstrate their 
individual acquaintance with the subject at large, as founded on original 
work. Nevertheless the results serve to illustrate the advantage of individual 
treatment in its effect upon scholarship. 

In Germany, on the other hand, a system has been developed which has 
been transplanted, in part, to this country with considerable success. In 
Germany, as I understand it, the universities assume the broad foundation 
which our colleges give. They adopt, as their controlling mottoes, these 
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two ideas—that the teacher shall have freedom to teach and the scholar 
shall have freedom to learn. Public lectures to the students in large bodies 
represent their attitude to the great body of students. These lectures are 
depended upon for inspiration, rather than valued especially as a means of 
instruction. But out of the large body of students listening to the lectures 
are gleaned select companies to enter the seminarium of this or that pro- 
fessor for purposes of thorough and systematic research. In this closer 
intercourse the personality of the professor finds its opportunity to impress 
itself upon the student. There the student is taught how to use original 
materials, and is pointed out the most hopeful direction in which to seek 
for the results he wants. But the student himself does the reading and the 
work, not the professor. He is under the guidance and inspiration of the 
professor, rather than under his instruction. One can easily perceive how, 
under this system, the personality of the professor is all important. Only 
the man who is himself full of learning and the master of his subject can 
tell another man how he may, in turn, become so, and transcend, perhaps, 
the fame of his teacher. Only the man who is himself aglow with the desire 
for knowledge can feed the flame in other men. Thus it is apparent that 
the university system of Germany, like the university system of England, 
makes great scholars by dealing with individuals and not with classes. 
Germany’s intellectual leadership in so much of the scholarly work of 
modern times is due to its complete recognition of this principle, and to the 
thoroughness which has characterized all its applications of it. It places at 
the service of the individual student great collections of books, unexampled 
opportunities for scientific investigation and research, and brings him into 
personal contact with the acknowledged masters of thought over a great 
range of learning. It is clear that Germany’s method of making great 
scholars, like that of England, involves vast resources. England has 
obtained her endowments mainly from the benefactions of the past. Ger- 
many has been able, during the present century, to develop her university 
system with unexampled rapidity through the substantial aid of the state. 
In this country we are obliged to rely, for the most part, on private gifts. 
Itis not strange, therefore, that up to 1870 there was hardly the trace, in 
this country, of a systematic effort to make scholars, in the special sense of 
the word that I have been using. Prior to that time our students, who dur- 
ing their college course had become imbued with the desire for something 
more; went to Europe as a matter of course in order to obtain it. As these 
men returned to the United States in larger and larger numbers they 
brought back the desire for similar developments upon this side of the ocean. 
As a consequence a most marked development in higher education in this 
country during the last twenty years has taken place in the direction of uni- 
versity instruction. The most fruitful influence in that direction, in my judg- 
ment, has come from the Johns Hopkins University. Having the oppor- 
tunity to start afresh, unhampered by traditions or complicating conditions 
of any kind, the Johns Hopkins University struck out for itself a new path, 
so far as this country was concerned, and brought to practical test the possi- 
bility of developing here a higher grade of scholarship than had previously 
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been developed save in occasional instances. So far as practicable the 
methods adopted were, in effect, those of the German university. The re- 
sults which have followed this fruitful experiment are to be seen not only in 
the success of the Johns Hopkins University itself, but in the strong influ- 
ence that it has had upon the older foundations, and the newer as well, in 
leading them to move in the same directions. Twenty years ago there was 
almost no graduate study carried on in the country. To-day it is a marked 
feature of the higher education everywhere. 

Another influence having the same tendencies seems to me to have pro- 
ceeded simultaneously from Harvard university. Ata period considerably 
earlier than the foundation of Johns Hopkins University, Harvard began its 
tendency toward the elective system. Whatever criticism’may be justly 
made upon the system in its application throughout the whole of the college 
course, there can be no doubt, I think, that its general tendency is to pro- 
mote scholarship. You will all recall the notable paper by Professor Good- 
win, read as the Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard two years ago, in which 
he gave emphatic testimony to the fact that this had been its effect at Har- 
vard. I do not know what were the specific motives that led to its use asa 
feature of all undergraduate work, but it seems to me to denote, in general, 
one phase in Harvard’s development from a college into a university, in the 
stricter sense. The elective system does not of itself make a university, but 
it certainly is an essential feature of a university. It is the American expres- 
sion of the German idea of the student’s freedom to learn. As I have. 
thought about it, it seems to me clear that at some point or another in the 
student’s career the elective system is not only desirable, but it is essential. 
The question which is open to debate, in my own mind, is as to the point 
in the student’s career at which this system has its proper beginning. I am 
not convinced that it is wisely applied without limitations at the commence- 
ment of the college course. I am prepared to admit that it may make for 
scholarship in a certain sense at whatever point it is begun; but it makes 
for scholarship, in part at all events, because it makes for specialization. 
An observation sometimes made concerning the Harvard graduates of to- 
day as they are seen at Columbia, is that they are unusually developed along 
the lines to which they have given special attention, while, on the other hand, 
they are absolutely ignorant as to many things which we have been in the 
habit of taking for granted in college-bred men. In other words, after 
admitting that the system makes for scholarship, there yet remains the ques- 
tion whether it ought to be applied in the college course except under 
restrictions which secure the broad foundation of liberal culture such as our 
colleges used to give. Naturally, I hold my mind open to conviction upon 
this question, as upon every other question of educational concern. I state 
my first impressions with great diffidence, simply for what they may be 
worth. On the other hand, whatever limitations may be considered wise as 
to the application of the elective system during the college course, there can 
be no doubt that its thoroughgoing adoption by Harvard university has 
been one of the most powerful influences affecting higher education in the 
United States during the last two decades. Even those who have not 
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adopted it without reserve have been profoundly influenced by the fact of its 
use at Harvard. It has been found, I think, to have a legitimate value, not 
only in the direction of scholarship such as depends in large measure upon 
specialization, but also in helping the colleges, as I have already pointed out, 
to meet the pressure from new subjects that have demanded attention in the 
college curriculum. 

If these views are correct it seems to me that an important consequence 
will follow a careful consideration of them. The fact that a new aim has 
become consciously recognized in higher education in this country since 1870 
does not signify in any degree that the old aim is not still as worthy of 
pursuit as it ever was. In my own opinion it would be a profound misfor- 
tune for this country if the effort to obtain at home what our advanced 
students could formerly only obtain abroad, should result in depriving our 
college men as a whole of the benefits formerly conferred by the American 
college. In a greater or less degree it may be said of all our colleges what 
President Dwight said the other day concerning Yale, that, “ during all her 
history Yale had been a school for captains.” The American colleges have 
not themselves made great scholars, but the American colleges have pro- 
duced in great numbers broad-minded men of large views, of high ideals, 
and of a lofty patriotism. Scattered all over the land they have been every- 
where as salt among the people, an influence, at once to preserve and to 
purify. I do not say that the two aims are altogether inconsistent with each 
other; but I do say that if the methods which will make captains will not 
necessarily produce scholars, so neither will the methods that make for 
scholarship necessarily be the best to produce captains. West Point is 
worth considering in this connection. The object of that school is specif- 
ically to produce captains, captains for the army, it is true, but still captains. 
To accomplish this result they do not adopt the methods which lead to pro- 
nounced scholarship. On the contrary, while thorough in their teaching as 
far as it goes, they lay great stress on discipline and required work. I am 
far from intending to argue that our colleges should be organized on the 
basis of West Point. Captains for civil life need not be trained as soldiers 
are. Nevertheless, I do believe that a great part of the value of the old 
college curriculum may have come from the fact that the work which it de- 
manded from the students was required work. In other words, from the 
point of view of training, as well as from the point of view of retaining 
breadth in education, it seems to me that the ultimate college course, if 
there be such a thing, is likely to be found along some line that unites most 
successfully these two elements, that is to say, the element of positive re- 
quirement and the element of elective studies. 

It would follow, also, would it not, if this presentation be correct, that 
every institution should ask itself in which direction its duty lies? The 
methods and the aims of a university and of a college appear to be so differ- 
ent that only a very few of the larger institutions can hope to unite both 
functions. The next quarter of a century is likely to throw great light upon 
the further question whether any institution can helpfully unite both functions. 
One thing seems already clear, that in any given case, if an institution can 
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only do one sort of work well, it ought to confine itself to that work. A 
small college, as I conceive, can do college work as well as a large college, 
If it is fortunate in its faculty it may even do it better. But no institution 
that cannot command vast resources in books, in apparatus, and in men, 
can hope to do university work at all well. Such a college may give something 
more to its graduate students than they get during their undergraduate 
course; but it does these students an injustice if, by offering them a little at 
home, it keeps them from availing of the greater opportunities such asa 
thoroughly equipped university can offer. The best of our American uni- 
versities are, in many respects, far enough behind the best European ones, 
in anycase. Doubtless, we have already made great progress, and doubtless 
also, as the years go by, we shall still further close up the gap; but it is idle 
to suppose that universities worthy of the name can be multiplied in this 
country as colleges have been. One of the most hopeful educational move- 
ments that has come to my attention is that which has been begun by the 
National Educational Association, to systematize and harmonize secondary 
education in this country. If the movement is wisely conducted to the end, 
as now seems probable, there is reason to look for the most beneficial results 
from it. When this work is finished the next thing to be taken in hand 
ought to be the consideration of the proper relations between the college 
and the university. In the consideration of this question, also, there will be 
need for our best wisdom ; and, in its solution, there must be a willingness 
to give and take on eitherhand. The great end to be reacned, as I conceive, 
is something like a clearly defined educational system for the whole country, 
all the parts of which play naturally into each other. It is possible, of 
course, that the question will settle itself by the easy process of natural 
development. This, however, will not necessarily be the case. What I 
wish to emphasize is, that the problem before the higher education in its 
larger sense, in this country, is to fit into harmonious relations with the 
rest of the structure this new thing,the university, which has begun to 
make its appearance since 1870. Time was when the college was the top 
of the educational system of the United States. It is so no longer, and 
it never can become so again. In that earlier period the college was 
flanked on all sides by professional schools independent of the college 
and of each other, resting, for the most part, on no endowments and 
being supported by the fees of the students. In other words, it was char- 
acteristic of that period that professional education could be no better than 
could be self-supporting. In the last few years all this is changing. The 
demand for better professional education in law and medicine, for example, 
has resulted in continually lengthening terms, in courses running over more 
and more years, and in a standard of scholarship that rises continually 
higher. As a consequence these professional schools are beginning to fall 
into their places as integral parts of the university of the future. So long as 
they continue to be supported simply by fees their relation to the university 
has no significance and is purely nominal. When they share with the other 
departments of the university the strength that comes from the endowments 
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of the university, then a new thing has begun to be seen in American edu- 
cation. It signifies that the day is not far distant when the professional 
education given by universities will be recognized as standing upon an 
entirely different plane from that which is to be had only under conditions 
that permit it to be self-supporting. -This first step in our progress has 
already been taken here and there. In the union of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in New York with Columbia college, a most important 
step in that direction was taken. The professors in the medical faculty have 
been made as completely independent of fees as the professors in the philo- 
sophical faculty. ‘They are now no longer required to conduct the school 
under the pressure of the necessity of making both ends meet. They are 
rather expected to set up and to-maintain the highest attainable standard of 
medical education. The next step forward will require time for its accom- 
plishment, but that it will be taken seems to be only a question of time. 
The prophetic eye can even now discern the day when a college education 
will be a condition precedent for entrance into the professional schools of 
the American university. This will not mean that only college-trained men 
will make good practitioners in law or medicine, for example, nor that only 
college-trained men are entitled to a professional education. It will rather 
mean, I think, that the university will then have fully realized its own obli- 
gation to the country to send forth into professional life, in all parts of the 
land, men of a thorough and wide equipment. It is impossible to produce 
such men in great numbers without the necessary educational foundation. 
It is equally impossible to produce them if the standard is held down to the 
level that can be maintained without such a broad intellectual development 
to build upon. I am not anticipating this result in the immediate future, 
but that this is the end toward which things are tending seems to me hardly 
open to dispute. 

Thus far I have contented myself with observations on the things 
which I see. In closing, as one who has carried his college education out 
into the world, and tested it there, and who now has returned to the educa- 
tional field to concern himself with the problems that are found there, I 
want to bear my testimony to the value of this thing which we call the 
higher education. It is doubtless true that the college graduate entering 
upon a business career is at a disadvantage during the first few years of his 
business life, as compared with those who entered business when he 
entered college. If, however, the man has a capacity for business I venture 
to say that in five years, certainly in ten, he will find himself more than 
abreast of his friend who did not go to college. The trained mind can 
master the problems of business better than the untrained mind, as it can 
master other problems better for which it has itself any natural capacity. 
Beyond that, the man himself, outside of business, will have more resources, 
and is likely to be a greater power in the community in which he lives. 
When it is contended that college-bred men rarely succeed in business it is 
to be remembered that it is currently believed that ninety-five per cent. of 
all men who engage in business sooner or later fail. It is only the select 
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few in any department of human activity that conspicuously excel, and it 
may easily be that the tastes which lead men to go to college are not fre- 
quently found in combination with what I may call rare business genius. I 
venture to predict, however, that should such a combination exist a college 
education, so far from unfitting the man for a business career, would make 
him a power in the business world beyond all his compeers who had not 
been so favored. But this is only a small fraction of the field covered by 
the college and the university. I have endeavored to point out that, to a 
certain extent, the functions of the college and the university are different. 
On the other hand, they are alike in this, that they testify to the people the 
value of intellectual pursuits, and they send forth among the people, in one 
department of life and another, an element’whose influence upon the popu- 
lation seems to me to be almost wholly good. The atmosphere of both 
college and university is that of freedom. During all history students have 
been among the foremost to sacrifice themselves in the cause of liberty. 
The colleges and universities emphasize also with a single voice the impor- 
tance of truth. They lead men to search for truth. They teach men 
fearlessly to follow truth wherever it may lead. They teach that no time 
and no country has been without its truth. They teach men to be modest 
in the presence of new discoveries, as they recall the vast obligations of our 
own age to the generations that are gone. They teach men to be sanguine 
in the anticipation of still newer discoveries, by acquainting them with the 
continuity of progress throughout recorded history. The university, by its 
libraries and by its men, is at once the great conservator of human knowl- 
edge, and a chief instrument in extending its limits. If I were, in these 
closing words, to indicate another of the many differences between the col- 
lege and the university, I should say that the work of the college is to teach 
that which is already known—the work of the university is, in addition to 
this, to inquire, to ascertain around the whole circumference what lies be- 
yond the line that marks the limits of the known. Both of these are noble 
functions. No worthier career is open to any man than, in either direction, 
to give his small aid toward the great consummation. 


The Association adjourned at 9 P. M. 








SATURDAY, November 26. 

The Association was called to order at 8.40 A. M., President 
Low in the chair. 

President Gilman of the Johns Hopkins University spoke 
extemporaneously on “ Geography as a Scientific Basis for the 
Study of History,” and no report of his remarks has been fur- 
nished. 

Dr. Spencer Trotter of Swarthmore College read the fol- 
lowing paper on 
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GEOGRAPHY AS A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR THE STUDY OF 
BIOLOGY 


In presenting a paper on the relations of geography to biology in 
education to a body of teachers, I feel that a broad view of the subject is 
the right view—not instruction, but stimulation to do the best possible for 
every student. 

I therefore bring the matter of the subject forward as an outline sketch, 
suggestive of possibilities. The root of the matter lies directly at our feet. 

The varied features of the earth’s surface in any piece of landscape is a 
thing that rarely fails to strike the eye even of the most casual observer. 
He may take no mental note of this element of variety in itself, seeing only 
the stretches of field, the masses of woodland, the broken lines of hills, the 
winding course of streams that lie within his horizon. These are the broad 
features of almost every familiar landscape. From any given standpoint 
commanding such a view of the surrounding country the ground is seen to 
slope gently down to the lowlands or fall more or less abruptly into a valley. 
Water from the rills of hillside springs gathers in the hollows, and wet, 
marshy land often forms a conspicuous feature in the near view. This 
diversified surface, river, marsh, field, forest, hill, and valley, is the home of 
an infinite variety of living beings. 

Little observation is needed to note that this diversity of life corresponds, 
in a broad way, with the diversity of surroundings. Aquatic animals, like 
fishes, crayfish, and many insects inhabit the waters of ponds, lakes, and 
streams. Frogs and other amphibious creatures are denizens of bogs and 
shallow pools. Some snakes and turtles are aquatic, while others are 
wholly lovers of the dry land. Birds are found in every situation ; ducks and 
divers on the lakes and rivers ; herons and bitterns in marshy fens ; gulls and 
petrels on the open sea; sandpipers along the shores; eagles on lofty 
mountain peaks ; while a host of species enliven the woods and fields. The 
haunts of mammals are no less diversified. The tree-living squirrels, the 
burrowing ground hog, the mole digging out its long, subterranean gal- 
leries, the water-living beaver and otter are each and all associated in the 
mind with their favorite surroundings. 

This idea of the animal and its particular home is by no means new. 
In that wonderful poem, the one hundred and fourth Psalm, the story is 
told in a language peculiarly its own: ‘ The cedars of Lebanon, which He 
hath planted ; where the birds make their nests: as for the stork the fir- 
trees ave her house. The high hills ave a refuge for the wild goats; and 
the rocks for the conies.” 

If this diversity of life is so apparent in a limited area it is far more so 
when we come to journey over an extended portion of the earth’s surface. 
As the horizon widens newer and more significant features rise into view. 
Lofty mountain ranges, broad seas, trackless deserts, treeless plains, and 
vast forests successively present themselves as the traveler girdles the 
earth, north and’ south, east and west. Climate and vegetation change 
from one region to another, and it is not a matter of surprise to find cor- 
responding changes in animal life. 
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Many kinds of animals are limited to particular regions, while others 
range through wide areas of country under a variety of physical changes, 
A traveler starting on the Atlantic seaboard of the United States < id 
journeying westward along the fortieth parallel will pass successively 
through a number of distinct regions each characterized by certain condi- 
tions of climate, vegetation, and peculiar animals. Quite a number of 
familiar forms will, however, be found throughout the entire extent of his 
journey across the continent. 

In bird life alone the absence of some species, the appearance of others 
in new regions, and the presence of some throughout a wide area of coun- 
try, is a marked feature in such a journey. Many familiar eastern species, 
wrens, thrushes, titmice, wood-warblers, larks, jays, finches, and the like, give 
place to new, though in some instances closely related, forms on the prairies 
and Great Plains. In the Rocky Mountain region the change becomes still 
more marked. Soin the Great Basin and on the Pacific slope new and 
strange forms appear, characterizing the several regions over which the 
traveler passes. 

He will find, however, that some old friends have accompanied him all 
the way to the shores of the Pacific. The robin greets him in California 
with the same loud, cheerful call that he heard in the woods of Pennsy]l- 
vania. The familiar twitter of the barn swallow is heard about the habita- 
tions of men from shore to shore of the continent. Other well-known birds 
appear in every region throughout the land, 

If our traveler cross the Pacific to Japan he will find larks, wrens, 
finches, wagtails, titmice, thrushes, and a host of familiar forms which he 
recognizes broadly as belonging to such types, though the species are all 
entirely different from those he knew in America. Should he sail westward 
by the shortest route to England he would pass the shores of countries 
widely different from those he left and from each other. The bare hills of 
China, the wooded mountains of Formosa, the volcanic peaks of the Phil- 
lipines, the hot, tropical jungles of the Malay Islands, the spice groves of 
Ceylon, the burning, barren deserts of the Red Sea pass successively before 
him. Each is tenanted by strange forms of life—beasts, birds, reptiles, 
insects, and vegetation totally different from any he has ever beheld in his 
journey over half the earth. On reaching England he will again find him- 
self surrounded by many familiar features. He will be surprised to see 
many species of birds almost, if not quite identical with those he saw in 
Japan, separated as they are by the immense land mass of Eurasia with its 
vast plains, deserts, and mountain-rimmed plateaus. None of the familiar 
species of North American birds, however, will greet him in his rambles 
about Britain. 

We have seen that in an area covered by almost any farm of a few acres 
there exists a variety of physical conditions each of which is the home of 
living beings peculiar to it and different from those in other stations. We 
have followed in imagination the traveler journeying westward over the 
earth and have seen with him the varied features of the lands he visited. 
In the one case the conditions are /oca/, in the other geographical, yet no line 
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of distinction can be drawn between them, for geographical conditions are only 
the more exaggerated and broader features of what we see in any local area. 

We learn from a survey of these conditions how intimately related an 
animal is to the earth, and how each species is fitted to the special condi- 
tions of the region it inhabits, Physical Geography, therefore, forms the 
basis of a study of distribution. The position of mountain ranges and 
valleys in relation to each other and to the surrounding country; the 
presence of rivers, lakes, prairies, steppes, deserts, and forests; the relative 
height of land above the sea level; the position of an ocean and the 
direction of its currents; climate in its broadest sense, including rainfall, 
humidity, the prevalence and direction of winds—all these must be con- 
sidered in relation to the distribution of life. 

Humboldt laid the present basis of Physical Geography. Carl Ritter 
enlarged the thought of geography as the all important factor in life and 
human affairs. The multitude of facts collected by Darwin on the cruise 
of the Beagle, and Wallace in the Malay Archipelago, opened out a broad 
and suggestive field of thought. Obscure problems became clear in the new 
light shed upon them. The work of Lyell and other geologists bridged the 
gulf between the great Present and the infinitely greater Past, showing that 
the life of to-day in all its varied and obscure forms is the effect of physi- 
ographic causes working throughout the earth’s history. Zzme and Place 
became the fulcra on which thought was levered in turning the great ques- 
tions of life. Evolution was the word and the light of science. Distribution 
was the key that unlocked many of the mysteries. 

A new conception of the importance of geography was at hand. 
Geography acted upon Biology and History, and they in turn reacted upon 
geography. The geography of our childhood is remembered by most of us 
for its dry-as-dust detail and its entertaining pictures. Among these pic- 
tures none were more attractive than the zones of animal life. Seals, polar 
bears, and Eskimo struggled with each other in the frigid zone, with a pre- 
carious footing on cakes of ice under the conventional arch of an aurora 
borealis. Horses, cattle, herds of bison, wolves, deer, and bear were seen 
in all conditions of activity in the landscape of the temperate zone. The 
real menagerie feeling came out in the picture of the torrid zone. In one 
corner a dense jungle screens a tiger everready to spring upon the approach- 
ing antelope. Near by a herd of elephants are browsing. Hippopotami, 
rhinoceros, and other creatures appear in the scene, while a herd of zebra 
or giraffe are invariably scampering off toward the other corner, where a 
secretary bird is finishing its serpent. 

We learned, too, that the land was divided into continents—Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, North and South America—islands, peninsulas, sea- 
ports, capes, and so forth; that Canton was noted for tea and china, 
Yokohama for Japanese, Philadelphia for Independence Hall, Rome and 
Greece for antiquity, and Buenos Ayres for hides and tallow. But we 
never knew why they were noted for these things, or what part their geo- 
graphical position played in their history and exports. 

In 1857 P. L. Sclater of the London Zodlogical Society first gave a 
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definite outline of Zodlogical Geography. There are powers of dispersal 
and barriers to dispersal. Animals increase rapidly in any given area un- 
less checked by the presence of enemies or the scarcity of food. Ina 
restricted area the food supply is sure to diminish from the increasing num- 
ber of individuals. The animal must needs wander in search of new pas- 
tures and wider hunting grounds, in so doing meeting with barriers of a 
various nature which tend to check its advance. Of these barriers high 
mountain ranges, seas and wide rivers, deserts, deep forests, climate, the 
ocean, the presence of certain enemies and competitors for the same kind 
of food are conspicuous. Certain species have greater facilities for over- 
coming barriers than others, some by their ready adaptation to changed 
conditions, their more varied diet and powers of resistance, others by 
superior means of locomotion, as with birds and many mammals. In the 
lapse of time these two factors, désperszve Bower and barrier, tend to map 
out a definite territory or Zadztaz¢ for the animal to the physical conditions 
to which it is more or less adapted. 

Changes of a geological nature now enter into our consideration as 
factors of the greatest importance in determining the ranges of various 
animals. Slight changes of level have, at no very remote geological period, 
caused sea and land to change places with each other, thus raising a barrier 
in a once continuous area. Climate and vegetation undergo change. The 
animal, cut off from the old land mass, diverges more and more from the 
parent stock, and in time appears as a distinct species. 

The camels of the old world and the llamas of South America illustrate 
this fact. Naturalists find abundant fossil remains of a cameloid animal in 
the tertiary strata of Western North America. It was long a standing. 
puzzle how two such closely allied forms as the camels and llamas should 
exist in such widely separated areas. Here was the solution: The common 
ancestor of the two species arose in the area of country now forming 
the western portion of our continent. In the ages that followed the 
descendants of this animal wandered in search of food, reaching the south 
and northwest. What is now the shallow Aleutian bank of, the North 
Pacific was in the middle and later tertiary a land area continuous with the 
northwestern and northeastern shores of America and Asia. The climate, 
too, was decidedly mild and supported a luxuriant vegetation as compared 
with these latitudes to-day. Sinking of the sea floor is still going on over a 
wide area in the Pacific and was the cause of the subsidence which carried 
a continuous shore line beneath the sea, leaving only the highest points of 
land, as the Aleutian, Fox, and Kurile chain of islands. Extraordinary 
changes of climate followed and extinction of animal life occurred over wide 
areas. The descendants of the camel-like beast that penetrated farthest 
into the Asiatic continent became, in the long course of time, adapted to a 
desert life, appearing in the present age as the camels of Bactria, Arabia, 
and North Africa. Those that wandered south became isolated on the 
high Andes and, conforming to a mountain life, are to-day the llamas of 
Peru and Bolivia. This is only one of many such suggestive problems that 
geography has solved. 
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In accordance with the facts of distribution and the presence of certain 
barriers Sclater mapped out the earth into six great zodlogical regions. 
The great land mass of Europe and Asia north of the Sahara Desert and 
Himalaya Mountain range is regarded as constituting one natural primary 
region, Palzarctic or Eurasiatic. Africa south of the desert with Mada- 
gascar constitutes a second well-defined region containing numerous highly 
characteristic species of animals. Tropical Asia south of the great moun- 
tain barrier with the Malay Islands as far east as Borneo and Bali forms a 
third great region. The Australian, a highly peculiar and isolated region, 
includes the land mass of that name, Polynesia, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago to the narrow strip of water separating Lombok from Bali and 
the Macassar Straits between Celebes and Borneo. North America to the 
Mexican highlands is the fifth or Nearctic ; while Central and South America 
together comprise the Neotropical. The broad features of plant distribu- 
tion conform quite closely to the faunal regions. 

Here, then, is a natural geography based on the distribution of life. As 
the animal world has been so largely influenced by geography so man has 
been shaped and his destiny hewn out mainly through geographical 
influences. 

Biology has pointed the way toward a new conception of geography 
and its importance as a point of view for all study—history, political science, 
linguistics, archeology, ethnography, even mathematics, and last but not 
least, commerce. What is more essentially geographical than “ reciprocity ” ? 

The new geography is before us with a new significance, clothed with a 
perennial interest, for by it we are to see things in their proper relations. 
The old geography is dead, a fossil buried in the drift of a past educational 
epoch. 

We shall always speak of Europe as distinct from Asia, for it has long 
borne the different geographical stamp. In the light of present knowledge, 
however, Europe can no longer remain a thing apart from the “land of the 
rising sun,” for the Ural system forms no barrrier between them. Even 
political boundaries are breaking down. Ourchildren will learn about 
Eurasza, its climate and rainfall, its mountains, table-lands, and deserts, its 
great plains and river valleys, its widespread animal and plant life, and the 
influence of all these factors on the destiny of man. 

As we linger over the teacups, let us be reminded that the plant 
which gives us so many pleasant hours is part of a long and wonderful 
story. When it grew wild, which was so long ago no one can remember, it 
must have looked very different from what it does now. Ages before this 
plant ever left its native shores it was cultivated by a curious people in the 
fertile valleys of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoang-Ho, doubtless making them 
happier by its genial influence. The climate of these valleys and their 
ranges of hills must have been peculiarly favorable to the growth of the 
tea plant, for it will not grow everywhere. The life of this curious race of 
people is full of interest ; their civilization extends back for centuries and is 
lost in the dawn of history. What shut them out from the world so long? 
A great mountain range has always barred them off from the desert 
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plateau of Asia. The warm, vapor-laden currents of the Pacific have ever 
borne in clouds that dropped their rains on the easter mountain slopes, 
coursing back to the sea through fertile river valleys. Populous cities have 
stood for centuries on these river banks. Strange fish inhabit the waters; 
many birds and beasts roam through its forests. The land was sufficient in 
itself—its people stayed at home. At last the outer world, with its fleet 
of restless navigators, penetrated the shores of this strange country, and 
China, the Chinese, and the tea trade became factors in the world at large. 

So geography has linked biology with history and commerce, since 
biology first pointed out the new geography, and biology comes to mean 
more than merely what the microscope has to show. 

Geographies and text-books on biological subjects are useful as 
repositories of facts and for reference, but not as a means of recitation in 
the usual acceptance of the term. Too often they lack the spirit essential 
to the development of broad thinking and the clear conception of things. 
Nothing can take the place of direct contact with the real object and of the 
personality of teacher and student. The true spirit of culture and education 
is not in the amount of knowledge acquired, but in the attitude of thought 
toward a subject. Cultivate this attitude of thought. Learn to look for the 
significance of facts. Never lose sight of the cause and the effect. Facts 
are the raw material of thought, to be transformed within the man and 
reappear glowing with his personality. 

When you read, read widely. History, travel, poetry, romance, biogra- 
phy, as well as biology and geography. Each in some way will light up the 
mind and help to clear the mists of ignorance. Lastly, as far as lies in your 
power, come in contact with the living life of the world. Touch it on every 
side. Books and study will soon wither the intellect unless the man or 
woman be alive to all the impressions that come to them from the great 
world, of humanity and nature. 

I have laid down no hard and fast methods of teaching. Individual expe- 
rience is the best indicator of method. Only let me say one thing. PAys- 
zcal geography should be brought before the youthful mind before Political 
Geography—in fact before almost any other study. Every shower of rain, 
every breath of air, every flower, every living thing holds a lesson for us 
—-in geography. . 

The education of every child is the history of the entire race. The 
same world, stirring with life, still surrounds us; we are to feel it, to know 
it, to grasp its meaning if possible with a living sense of the eternal fitness 
of things. 

I would urge upon every teacher, in conclusion, two things: First, 
the importance of geography as a basis for biological study, and second, 
the added interest which can be given to geography by a rational and in- 
telligent study of the geographical Distribution of Life. 


DISCUSSION 


President DE GARMO, Swarthmore College, Pa.—The late 
Professor Guyot of Princeton performed an invaluable service 
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in leading the way, in this country, to the really scientific 
study of geography. Why cannot one of our leading univer- 
sities—the Johns Hopkins, for instance—take up this work 
and set the example of teaching and studying geography 
scientifically ? 


Professor Magill of Swarthmore College presented the 
following 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At a meeting held after the close of yesterday’s session, in conference 
with representatives of different Schoolmasters’ Associations, the Executive 
Committee resolved to recommend the following action : 

I. That we favor such a change in our Constitution and By-laws as 
shall make the body representative of all universities, colleges, normal and 
high schools, and other schools which prepare students for college within 
the bounds of the Middle States and Maryland. 

II. That to make this action immediately effective the Executive Com- 
mittee be empowered, in the interval between the present and the next 
annual convention, to elect to membership such approved school as may make 
application. 

The Executive Committee also recommend the following action : 

I. That our next annual convention be held in the month of November, 
1893, on the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day. 

II. That we appreciate highly the kind invitation of President Low to 
meet on that occasion at Columbia College, and accept it with pleasure. 


The report was accepted and the proposed resolutions 
adopted, the Executive Committee being empowered to make 
the necessary changes in the language of the Constitution. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had examined 
the report of the Treasurer and found it correct. The report 
was received and placed on file. 

The Committee on Nominations reported recommending 
that the Constitution be amended so as to provide for but a 
single Secretary and an Executive Committee composed of 
the President, Secretary, Treasurer, and four elective mem- 
bers. The Committee presented the following 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS 


For President : 

President James M. Taylor, Vassar College, N. Y. 
For Vice-Presidents : 

President George W. Atherton, State College, Pa. 
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Professor Charles E. Hart, Rutgers College, N. J. 
President Albert N. Raub, Delaware College, Del. 
Professor Francis H. Stoddard, University of the City of 
New York, N. Y. 
Professor J. MacBride Sterrett, Columbian University, S.C. 
Professor Edward H. Griffin, Johns Hopkins University, Md. 
For Secretary: 
Professor Horatio S. White, Cornell University, N. Y. 
For Treasurer : 
Professor John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Pa. 
For Additional Members of the Executive Committee: 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia College, N. Y. 
Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton College, N. J. 
President Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore College, Pa. 
President D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University, Md. 


The report was received, its recommendations adopted by 
the constitutional vote, and the above named persons elected 
to the offices for which they were nominated. 

On motion of Secretary Dewey, the Executive Committee 
were charged with the duty of publishing the Proceedings and 
were requested to issue the same as promptly as possible. 

On motion of Professor Butler, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to the authorities of Swarthmore College for their hos- 
pitality to the Association. 

The President then presented to the Association an invita- 
tion from the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania to 
attend a reception to be held in the University Library at 
3 P. M. 

The Association then proceeded with the consideration of 
the programme. The following paper, prepared by President 
Gates of Amherst College, as referee, was read by Professor 
Magill : 


TO WHAT EXTENT IS STUDENT GOVERNMENT AVAILABLE 
AS A MEANS OF COLLEGE DISCIPLINE? 


If a narrow and technical construction were to be put upon the question 
before us, if we were to look at self-government by students as a mere 
invention to relieve the faculty of thought and responsibility in cases of 
“College Discipline,” so called, the theme would have comparatively little 
interest for me. In the well-regulated college or university in our land, 
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matters of discipline, in the sense of penalty for college laws transgressed, 
have a relatively unimportant place. At times questions of disobedience 
and penalty must arise and must be dealt with kindly but firmly; but the 
chief function of a college faculty is teaching, and at all our better institu- 
tions the standards of behavior on the part of the students are such that 
cases of discipline are comparatively infrequent. 

Since your committee, in asking me to open this discussion, expressed 
the wish that what is known as the “ Amherst System of Self-Government 
by Students” might be made the basis of my paper, it is right for me to say 
that of discipline, in the technical sense of penalty called for by willful dis- 
obedience or outbreaking viciousness, the two years and more which I have 
now spent in the Presidency of Amherst College have not afforded a case. 

The Amherst system of student self-government does not look to 
relieving the faculty from responsibility. It looks definitely to making 
men of the undergraduates. It has for its object the development of an 
intelligent, self-restrained manhood, It does not mean xo government for 
college students. It means se/f-government by college students. It does 
not mean unrestrained license, with the abnegation of authority by the 
faculty. It does mean law-abiding, self-respecting liberty, in which the 
undergraduates recognize authority, voluntarily accept the sway of law, and 
hold themselves responsible for obedience. 

At Amherst we do not find either our ideal of education or our ideal of 
the proper training for American citizenship in the mere following of 
unguided predilections and impulses. We hold that the directing and 
imparting of a liberal education is an art; and, like other arts, its under- 
lying principles may be scientifically discussed and exhibited. We hold 
that the very essence of art is selection, the avoidance of the irrelevant, 
“the removal of surplusage.” The wisest introduction, by a liberal 
education, to the intellectual life and to the service of one’s generation does 
not mean, with us, turning boys loose in a labyrinth of all conceivable 
courses of study, to follow without advice or restraint of any sort their 
own unguided instincts and impulses—to make, if they may, “a happy hit ” 
at choosing wisely and living correctly. Rather do we believe that educa- 
tion implies a leading forth of thought and mental power along certain 
chosen lines. From the vast body of possible studies there must be wise 
selection of the subjects and the courses to be offered to the undergraduate. 
If the student is to learn his own capacities he must prove himself along 
several lines of study and in all the four great departments of liberal knowl- 
edge, and not only in ¢e one to which his earliest boyish fancy may happen 
toimpelhim. To offer a course of studies well selected, yet sufficiently wide 
in range, in all the great departments of knowledge; then to guide and help 
the student in thoroughly testing himself, that he may learn rationally (and 
may not imagine that he knows from a first blind impulse) where lies his 
strength and for what courses of more special study he is best adapted ; to 
make the strong and well-rounded student, and then upon this broad 
foundation to encourage the student to rear such structure of special work 
as he is best fitted to build successfully—to help him to test himself, and to 
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know and develop to the full his own powers, seems to us to be the true 
object before a college faculty in planning and directing a curriculum of 
study. 

The same principles seem to us to apply to the conduct of student life. 
The work of the American College consists in making liberally educated 
and intellectually disciplined mex out of the boys who come to it from pre- 
paratory schools. Nor is there any nobler or more important work given 
men to do! But the clear recognition of the responsibility involved in self- 
direction is not inborn in a young student, nor does the tendency to that 
rigid self-discipline and self-restraint which is involved in severe scholarship 
and lofty manhood invariably appear by a process of evolution when boys 
and very young men are brought together in large numbers. From men 
whose attainments and scholarship command the respect of these younger 
students, ideals of the conduct of life and of the objects best worth pursuing 
are inevitably received by the students under their care. Nor is there 
marked danger that the ideals thus held forth to ingenuous youth will be 
too lofty in their demands for purity and nobility of life, for severe scholar- 
ship and strenuous devotion to duty. The successful conduct of his own 
life by every young man will depend largely upon the clearness with which 
he perceives the demands of an ideal life, upon his perception of intellectual 
and moral law and his respect for it. The sooner a young man assumes 
voluntarily and intelligently the direction of his own life in accordance with 
moral law the better is the prospect that he will make the most of his 
powers—physical, intellectual, and spiritual. 

Our American system of government is based upon respect for the 
individual citizen. That profound and sympathetic observer, Mr. Bryce, 
has declared that the feature of American life which most deeply impressed 
him was the fact that every citizen seemed to respect every other citizen, 
that the mere fact of citizenship seemed to constitute a ground for self- 
respect and for the respect of one’s fellow-citizens. The Amherst system is 
based upon the conviction that the early recognition by the faculty of the 
obligation that rests on each individual student to recognize moral standards 
for himself, and to govern his own life, in its social and academic relations, 
in strict accordance with these standards, is the surest way to secure in the 
student that thoughtful self-respect which is the guarantee of a proper 
respect for the rights of others. Goethe’s profound remark, “He who 
respects himself has forfeited the right to despise any other man,” finds 
fullest recognition here. 

Self-government by undergraduates, then, does not mean the surrender 
of an institution to the whims, the changing tides of feeling of the student 
body ; it does not mean that the mature judgment and the high standards 
of a college faculty are to be superseded by the impulses, the prejudices, and 
the lower standards of an immature and boyish body of undergraduates. 
But it does take it for granted that the great majority of college students, 
if received into a proper environment of manly tradition and manly living, 
will make it evident that they have brought with them to college manly 
purposes and manly standards of life. It does not assume that the flow of 
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spirits and the excess of impulse toward activity which mark the years of 
youth will be lost or suppressed. On the other hand, it rejoices in the 
evidence already secured that these distinctive characteristics of young 
manhood, which give so much of freshness and delight to the work of the 
college and the university, are never so heartily enjoyed by students and 
faculty as when they are held in fair and honorable subjection to self- 
imposed law by the young men who are thus learning lessons of self- 
mastery in social intercourse which will enrich their manhood through their 
whole lives. 

As in use for the last ten years at Amherst College what is known as 
the “ Amherst System of Self-Government by Students ” consists essentially 
of the following principles and regulations : 

1. Upon applying for admission to College each student is clearly in- 
formed that he is expected to govern himself along lines of action indicated 
by sound morality and gentlemanly intercourse. The regulations of the 
institution, which are those of the ordinary American college, are set before 
him. Heis asked whether, without mental reservation (I need hardly say, 
without anything like an oath-bound formality), he is ready to pledge him- 
self heartily to obey the regulations of the College as they exist and as they 
may from time to time be made by the Faculty, the Senate, and the Trustees. 
He is farther informed that his reception to the College is in the nature of a 
contract, to which one of the parties is the College, which undertakes on its 
part to carry out in substance the provisions for a liberal education indicated 
in the Catalogue, and the other party the student himself, who undertakes 
to comply with the College regulations ; and that if this contract is violated 
by either party the other is at liberty to withdraw. He is clearly informed 
that if at any time he fails to comply with the requirements of the College, 
either in the matter of attainments in scholarship or in the matter of con- 
ducting his life in accordance with the principles of gentlemanliness and 
honor and the regulations of the College, that he will be regarded as having 
violated his contract, and he will, by his own act, cease to be a member of 
the College. After a clear explanation of the nature of this contract the 
students who are entirely ready to enter into the agreement sign the matric- 
ulation book. 

2. A representative body of students acts as a co-ordinate governing 
body of the College. It is known as the College Senate. It consists of four 
members of the senior class, three of the junior class, two of the sophomore 
class, and one of the freshman class. These ten members of the Senate are 
elected by their class at the regular class meetings, and for terms of one or two 
years each, the election being so arranged that half the membership of the 
Senate changes each year. The President of the College is the presiding 
officer of the College Senate; and by its constitution a veto power over its 
acts remains with the President. So far as I am aware it has never been 
necessary to use this veto power. The deliberate decisions of the Senate 
have, one might say invariably, commended themselves to the good judg- 
ment and approval of the Faculty, as well as of the student body. 

Upon taking his seat, each member of the Senate signs the constitution, 
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to which is prefixed the following pledge : “I hereby sign this constitution, 
promising to act as a judge upon all matters brought before me, and to en- 
deavor in all my decisions to seek always the good order and decorum of 
the College.” 

The Senate is by its constitution empowered to pass upon cases in 
which “a member of the College shall appear to have broken the contract 
upon which he was received as a member of Amherst College, except in cases 
pertaining to attendance upon College exercises determined by the regular 
rules of the Faculty.” The Senate determines both “as to whether the con- 
tract has been broken, and whether, if broken, it shall be renewed.” Its juris- 
diction also “‘ extends over such procedures of any body of students, relating to 
order and decorum, as affect the whole College, and over whatever business 
the President or Faculty may submit to it, it being understood, in such 
cases, that the action of the Senate shall have the full authority of the 
College.” 

“Regular meetings of the Senate are held on the third Friday evening of 
each month during the College year; and special meetings may be called by 
the President at his judgment or at the request of two members.” With the 
detailed provisions for the conduct of business, and with the By-laws of the 
Senate, I will not encumber this paper. 

In reply to the question, How has the system worked at Amherst? I 
may say that during the two years of my presidency I have not heard the 
system unfavorably criticised by Faculty or students. We have frequently 
been blessed at Amherst with that genial and earnest engrossment in the 
work and in the distinctively social life of the College which frees an institu- 
tion from any especial concern about matters of discipline. ‘ Blessed is the 
nation whose annals are uneventful” is the utterance of a benediction 
which, falling upon Amherst College life, has often resulted in long periods 
during which the Senate has had little call to exercise its functions. Yet in 
past years there have been occasions when sharp cases of discipline have 
come before the Senate. I am told by my predecessor in office that while 
the Senate, at such critical junctures, has been perceptibly influenced by the 
very strong tide of student feeling which sways a college at such times, and 
while it has sometimes adjourned for farther deliberation without taking 
decisive action at the first or second meeting (for the constitution wisely 
provides that no session of the Senate shall last for more than one hour), yet 
before finally disposing of the case the College Senate has almost invariably 
taken high, one might say the highest ground, and has shown a judicial 
fair-mindedness quite equal to that to be expected from men of mature years 
and of large experience in life. 

It is impossible to say how far this system is the result and how far it 
is the cause of the exceptionally frank and friendly relations which prevail 
between the faculty and the students of Amherst. 

Throughout her history it is believed by those who have known her best 
that Amherst has been signally free from ignoble standards of judgment 
among the students, and from those low and unmanly traditions and customs 
which, like a fever taint or a vile odor, have hung about the life of some of 
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our Colleges. This fact has made the environment at Amherst favorable 
to this experiment in self-government. It is my firm conviction that in col- 
lege life, as everywhere else, the sense that they are trusted tends to make 
men trustworthy. The ideal of the college student, cherished through suc- 
cessive generations at Amherst, has always involved sound scholarship, 
moral principle, and a good degree of manly independence ; but it has not 
assumed that a student could assert his manhood only by defying law. 

Do I urge all colleges to adopt this system ? No. The question whether 
it is wise to adopt the plan at a particular college must be determined by the 
maturity of the students and the good judgment and fair-mindedness of the 
faculty. In inaugurating any change in the system of college government 
there is always a certain percentage of wasted energy fora time. If you 
contrive a new machine for the government of the college there will always 
be natural politicians and wire pullers among the students who will take 
pains to see that if a machine is devised for discipline it shall not lack cases 
to test its efficiency! In any machine they “like to see the wheels go 
round.” If a faculty proposes to inaugurate such a system it must be 
prepared at first to wait a little longer for the changes which it desires to 
bring about through student sentiment, than one would need to wait if the 
registration of a faculty vote always and inevitably carried with it immedi- 
ate and hearty compliance on the part of all students. But the spirit of in- 
terest in all the affairs of the college, and the sense of co-operation and 
friendly relation between faculty and students, render very hearty and de- 
lightful the aquiescence which comes when conscience and reason approve 
the proposed changes. 

In the plan of self-government for students, for the last ten years in ef- 
fect at Amherst, an important feature is the system of “cuts,” by which a 
percentage of absences from each college appointment during the term is al- 
lowed. This is supposed to take the place of all excusing and excuse making. 
An average of the excuses upon record on the books of the Dean and the 
Registrar for a considerable number of years was taken; and from these the 
percentage of “ cuts,” which upon the average would cover all necessary ab- 
sences from sickness, family engagements, business calls, etc., was made, 
and then the student was left entirely free to decide when he would absent 
himself from a recitation or from attendance at chapel or college, and was 
not required to give any account of his absences, unless their number exceeded 
these allowances in which case he was at once called strictly to account. 

All excuse making and all temptation to exaggerate or to feign excuses, 
it was hoped, would thus be removed from the student. There is not, 
among members of the faculty who have longest watched the system, the 
same absolute unanimity of sentiment and feeling in favor of this system of 
“cuts” in place of excuses, which is found in their estimate of the value of 
the Senate, I think. Two charges are made against it by thoughtful men. 
The first is that the tendency to save “cuts” to the end of the term, and 


then to use the allowance in lengthening the vacation by going away before 
the end of the term, is very strong, and interferes seriously with the work of 
the last two or three days of aterm. Unquestionably this tendency is strong. 
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The compensating advantage, urged by thoughtful friends of the system in 
our faculty, is that, as a rule, every man is in his place at the opening of the 
term ; and that the habit of regulating one’s own absence or presence under 
the sense of privilege and responsibility affords a valuable part of a stu- 
dent’s training in the direction of his own life, and is worth what it costs, 
Nor has it been deemed best at Amherst to refuse to allow “cuts” to be 
used in the last three or four days of the term. It is recognized as a 
natural tendency that each student should regard the full number of “ cuts” 
as a privilege, and if he were to be prevented from using his surplus at the 
end of the term the work with the class would become less regular and uni- 
form, because these “ cuts” would be distributed throughout a larger num- 
ber of weeks in the term. For these reasons we still allow the stress of 
saved “cuts” to fall most heavily upon the last two or three days of the 
term, since greater regularity is secured during the rest of the term. 

The second objection most frequently made and occasionally urged 
with force by a parent of sound and careful business habits is that this 
principle of *‘ cuts’ is directly opposed to the habits which a man in busi- 
ness life or in professional life must observe in all his later years ; and that 
to teach a student that when there is no absolute need for doing so, and 
simply because he feels disposed, he may absent himself from a regular 
appointment, is to accustom him to a habit which later in life he must 
rigidly guard against. Without attempting to answer this objection, which 
has sufficient force to make it worthy of careful consideration, I will simply 
say that I do not think that there is at present any disposition on the part 
of the Amherst Faculty to change the system of allowed absences in place 
of “ excuses.” 

For its success this entire method of self-government by students pre- 
supposes manhood in the student. But it is of high value in its effect upon 
the student in whose case this presupposition is not met by the facts. The 
effect of this system of trust upon the student who is not mature or manly, 
when he first encounters it, is most encouraging. Just as the right of man- 
hood, suffrage, if the great body of voters are intelligent, tends to develop in 
the voters who are less worthy of it the ambition to become more intelligent 
and to value their manhood more highly, so the less mature students in the 
‘undergraduate body, where this system is fairly tried and honorably re- 
garded, under its influence rapidly develop the characteristics of man- 
hood. 

The sacred gift of freedom and self-direction in life always involves 
possibilities of disobedience and of failure. To expose boysand young men 
to the temptations of college life without control or government of any 
kind is to do them a grave injury. But holding before them high ideals of 
manhood, to intrust them with the responsibility for guiding their own lives 
in accordance with moral law that is constantly kept before them, and to 
make them responsible for the maintenance of moral standards, each man 
in his own life, and each for all in the common life of the College, is a dis- 
cipline which most surely develops manhood and fits young men for the 
sacred trust of American citizenship. 
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The co-referee, President Taylor of Vassar College, pre- 
sented the following paper: 


There is no ideal government fitted for every possible stage of develop- 
ment. The Czar may be as desirable in the evolution of the race as is the 
republic. Assuming, however, that the student-body has passed through 
the primitive stages of progress, the question is raised whether a system 
which develops the restraint from without will be more advantageous to the 
College than one which evolves it from within. In other words, will not any 
plan which cultivates self-restraint be better for the College than the rule of 
an authority external to the student organization ? 

We should glance, in the outset, at the system which is to be displaced 
if larger control is given to the students. However widely it differed in its 
application, yet a century ago it was marked by the common features of 
autocratic power in the hands of the President, the treatment of the student 
as a schoolboy who needed restraint and direction at every point, and a 
wide separation of interests between the governing body and the governed. 
The progress for many years has been steadily toward larger liberty, and 
the relations of faculty and students have become so much better and more 
natural, there is so much high appreciation of the student and his work, and 
so marked a growth of manliness, that our question has been in part an- 
swered by a real, though not a formal, transfer of much power to the student. 
But still the responsibility is wholly with the faculty in case of any disturb- 
ance of the public order, and action by the student is uninvited, and even 
regarded with disfavor. ' 

One or two type instances may serve to illustrate the statement. At 
one of our largest universities last summer a body of students only just 
dignified by the college degree attacked the room of an unpopular tutor, 
and after much damage and a repulse carried the base of operations to the 
yard, and stormed the windows with stones. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe a scene more ruffianly and brutal. It cannot be supposed that many 
students would sympathize with such an exhibition of cowardice and sav- 
agery; but there was no student organization to act, no sense of respon- 
sibility among them, and as the attacking body consisted of Bachelors of 
Arts they seemed to be beyond faculty jurisdiction. - Unhappily it does not 
seem to have occurred to the authorities to turn them over to the police. 

At another great university an occasional rowdy paints the statue of the 
founder. Everyone is aroused. The students have even been known to 
draw up a statement expressing their own indignation ; but the sense of 
responsibility which would come with a share in the government is wanting, 
and the result is—a written protest. 

In one of our smaller colleges a year since, and one whose conditions 
are such as to reduce government to a minimum, outbuildings were set on 
fire, a tree chopped down, and other damages done to the property of the 
institution. Promptly the president placed the matter in the hands of the 
police, but other agencies, parental, etc., were set at work, and the matter 
was permitted to pass. The faculty in all these cases bore the whole 
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responsibility. The student, however ready to protest against such per- 
formances, and if need be to hinder them, was not enlisted in the affair. As 
was said, these are typical cases, though extreme instances. They were 
of such nature as to demand action from the students, but the old system of 
faculty government discouraged all effort, and relieved them of responsibility, 
Yet it is asserted with confidence that had these students known that they 
would have to deal with an organization of their fellows, quicker to detect 
the wrong, and more unsparing in their demand for reparation, the wrong, 
in most cases, would not have been done. The student is a much harder 
foe to face than the representative of the faculty. 

What is thus painted by what Bacon might have called “ prerogative 
instances ” is true, in proper proportion, of the minor matters of govern- 
ment. The colleges are, in the main, well governed, but wherever there is 
a real issue between the wishes of the faculty and the desires of the student 
the failure to enlist the students as a body on the side of the proposed 
measure leaves its future very uncertain. If resistance to it seems 
desirable the means of circumventing the governing body are so many as 
to imperil the success of the law. Whatever success it has must depend at 
last upon a spirit in the body which might better have been enlisted before 
its enactment. 

Indeed, what would one expect if surveying this subject on @ priorz 
grounds? Authority, the sense of responsibility, create conservatism, care, 
the habit of regarding the various aspects of any given question, considera- 
tion of the welfare of the whole body. That has been often shown true in 
remarkable changes wrought in the incumbents of political offices, even. 

And what do we expect as the result of constant watching, distrust, 
restraint, the cultivation of the habit of expecting a strong hand from above 
whenever one’s course should be changed? Irresponsibility, clever devices 
for escaping detection, the habit of doing what one is od/zged to do. 

On the whole, and in the long test, Liberty is the conservator of Law. 
That dictum is slowly accepted, in the home, in the schoolhouse, in the 
Church, in the State—but time is on its side. The freer discipline develops 
self-restraint and stronger character. 

The government of a college, so far as it concerns the student, deals 
I, with public order, involving all questions of noise, disturbance of fellow- 
students, care of college property; 2, relations to the class room, excuses 
for absence, fidelity or unfaithfulness in study, examinations ; 3, attendance 
on public exercises, as chapel; 4, athletics so far as they bear on the 
student’s work and, possibly, on his health; 5, conduct concerning the 
moral welfare of the institution. ° 

As regards the second division of this classification it belongs wholly to 
the faculty; all the rest offer opportunity to intrust to the student a share 
in the responsibility, if not the whole of it. 

The second deals with the student’s relation to the work of the college. 
As a part, and a very essential part of education, he should be held strictly 
to the college appointments. The rule of all subsequent life is that every . 
day brings its routine work, and success depends on the doing of that well. 
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We owe it to our students to enforce this lesson. Where experiment has 
reached farther and placed liberty in this respect in the student’s hands, it 
has been found necessary to test his work solely by term-examinations, and 
this is a strange undervaluation by the college of the worth of its daily 
work, and an equally strange exaltation of the examination as an instru- 
ment of education. For its own sake, and for the sake of the efficient 
training of the student, the college should keep in its sole power all 
legislation referring to this department of administration. 

The matter of public order, on the other hand, may be safely committed 
to the student organization. Disturbances which interfere with the com- 
fort or work of the students may surely be left to them, if they are made to 
understand their responsibility. Even the care of the college property may 
be intrusted to them with larger security than to the hands of the authori- 
ties. The average student is surely law-abiding, and he is loyal to his col- 
lege and to its interests. In case of actual destruction of property of course 
the college should recover its own. 

Regarding the attendance on public exercises, such as chapel—which 
is generally compulsory in our colleges—the obedience to the rule may be 
safely intrusted to the body of students. The“ point of honor” is certainly 
a stronger ground for appeal than the absence mark, with its involved sys- 
tem of watchers or monitors. At Vassar College, where attendance is ex- 
pected of all students at chapel exercises, it is understood among the stu- 
dents that their association is pledged to sustain the rule, but no safeguards 
for its enforcement exist. No one watches; reports, if made, are to the 
Students’ committee. The result of the experiment, extending over three 
years, has been all that could be hoped for. The occasional faithless one 
probably exists, but is that not so under faculty domination, too—and are 
monitors above reproach? The system at least increases the student’s 
self-respect, and leaves any guilty ones to face their own consciences. 

As regards athletics the unbalanced interest in them, and the indul- 
gence in intercollegiate contests of such magnitude as to seriously disturb 
the working of some colleges for days at a time, would seem to suggest the 
query whether an enlistment of the better sense of the students might not 
furnish a check to the present excess. It seems, to an observer without the 
arena, that the present government in such matters is capable of great im- 
provement, and the hope would seem to be through the enlistment of the 
students themselves in legislation regarding such contests. As has been 
intimated, the present attitude is one of irresponsibility—a determination to 
get all they can from the governing body. Responsibility might bring a 
more conservative attitude: it would not be likely to make things worse. 

As regards conduct which affects the moral welfare of the institution, 
it would seem highly reasonable to give the organization of the students a 
share in legislation—unless in the cases where it is essential for the sake of 
the culprit that privacy prevail, and then it seems wiser to confide the 
whole matter to the hands of the president. 

In the brief sketch of the details of government thus submitted the 
teference has been constant to the student organization. Possibly that does 
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not generally exist in colleges, but it is very easily constituted. Given such 
a body, either with its Senate, as at Amherst, or with its self-government 
committee, as at Vassar, and the rest is a matter of minor detail. The mul- 
tiplication of subjects of legislation, if the details be numerous, with the 
consequent increase of officers or monitors, it may be suggested, covers a 
danger of tyranny and petty and numerous rules. The less machinery the 
better—and, above all, there should be the feeling of a personal responsibility 
and a personal honor cultivated in each student. 

Much will depend on the character of the officers of the body. Perhaps 
it might be wise to hold a veto power in the hands of the Faculty, but it 
would be found, as a rule, that the students themselves have full compre- 
hension of the sort of character demanded for the prevailing conditions. 

No system can be perfect in its workings which deals with the variety 
of disposition and training and moral sense represented in several hundred 
students. No plan will secure from every one a high-toned, conscientious. 
regard for the laws of the college and for the interests of his fellows. But 
while this must be admitted in approaching the consideration of any plan, 
it should be remembered that an improvement in the general order in our 
colleges has kept pace with an increased freedom of the student and with 
the growth of a more natural relation to the faculty. 

The question, at last, is not, What is the perfect system ? but,’Which of 
two methods is the better? Is not the old system, with its absurd survival 
of the medieval theory of the student’s exemption from civil law, with its 
cultivation of irresponsibility on the part of the student, and the cultivation 
of the spirit which accepts all as right which escapes the detection of the 
faculty, with its tendency to separate the interests of educators and those 
whom they would educate, and even to introduce a feeling of hostility be- 
tween them—is not this out of harmony with the modern spirit, and unfor- 
tunate, both for the government and the governed? And is not the new 
system, which develops in the student a sense of responsibility, honor, self- 
respect, and a right relation to his instructors, and in the faculty a recog- 
nition of the loyalty and good feeling and entire trustworthiness of the 
student body, one most in harmony with the better side of human nature, 
and most in accord with the ideals of political government under which the 
characters of our students are formed? Whatever may be the details of the 
system adopted we unhesitatingly pronounce for the plan which recognizes 
the better student, which reduces friction to the minimum, and which culti- 
vates the belief that student and teacher are colaborers in a common 
work. 


DISCUSSION 


President TAYLOR, Vassar College—Student government 
has done very much at Vassar to cultivate a spirit of self- 
reliance, and the moral tone of the college is much improved 
by it. I am willing to goa great deal farther than we now 
do. If the students were properly organized I should not 
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hesitate to commit almost everything in college government to 
their hands. 

President RHOADS, Bryn Mawr College—We agreed at 
first to have no rules at Bryn Mawr. It was thought better 
to make no rules until an occasion needing a rule should 
arise. A Head-Mistress took charge of the girls and en- 
deavored to make their life a family life. After a time 
some regulations were made in regard to silence in the 
halls, etc. There is a students’ organization which has its 
officers and executive committee. Three proctors are ap- 
pointed from each Hall. The students feel an honor in 
carrying out their rules. There isno compulsory attendance 
at any religious exercise, but out of 160 students 130 attend 
such exercises regularly. There are no regulations about 
attendance upon class exercises. Students are allowed to go 
to the city on all ordinary occasions at will, but to an enter- 
tainment they are accompanied by an elder person. 

President FELL, St. John’s College—At St. John’s College 
we do not allow “cuts” to the Freshman class. In the 
higher classes we allow each student as many “cuts” per 
term on any subject as he has hours of recitation per week on 
that subject. That is, if a student has five hours a week in 
Greek he is allowed to “cut” five hours a term in Greek. 

Professor MAGILL, Swarthmore College—Swarthmore from 
the beginning has pursued a different method. We do not 
recognize “cuts” at all. “Cuts” are inexcusable. A young 
man should be faithful at his class exercises just as though 
he were in business. If he “cut” in business he would be 
dismissed. 

The Association voted to devote the remainder of the session 
to a general discussion of the question of the proper relations 
between the high school, the college, and the university. Sec- 
retary Dewey was invited to open the discussion, and he spoke, 
as follows, on 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HIGH SCHOOL, THE COL- 
LEGE, AND THE UNIVERSITY 


I am a graduate of a small college and keenly interested in the welfare 
of this type of institution. Nearly all present represent small colleges. From 
the college and not from the university standpoint there are some plain 
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words, which may disturb some, but which I believe ought to be spoken in 
the interests of the institutions we represent. You all remember the change 
that has been going on in the last generation in regard to the old-line acad- 
emies. Year by year they have been crowded out by the high schools, and 
evidently, except for a few of the strongest, the days are numbered of an 
institution that in its time was our special pride. The present tendency in- 
dicates that history will repeat itself, and that the colleges, unless they read- 
just their bearings, will contrive to eliminate themselves from the American 
system. I believe in that system, not only because it is ours, but because 
it is better than the German plan which some people seem to think the only 
rational system. The American college, with its full four years’ course, 
should be retained, but if the present tendency of many of the colleges 
continues this is a doubtful possibility. Iam no pessimist. Our colleges 
are growing better. Statistics show that the common cry that fewer peo- 
ple are seeking higher education is all wrong. We are sending more stu- 
dents to college and more to the university and they are getting a better 
education than ever before, and our higher educational interests are 
growing faster than at any previous time. . 

We have not had an American university, but it is very near, and there 
will be before the year 1900 a half dozen or more that we shall not blush to 
show among the great universities of the world. The university will shortly 
be here to stay. The elementary schools are at the other end of the educa- 
tional system to stay. If the academy and the college remain they must find 
their place between the elementary school and the university. The academy 
or, perhaps we might better say, high school, as it is taking on this form so 
generally, is also here to stay. The only one in the series that may disap- 
pear is the college. If we are to have both university and college it isa 
team that must be driven tandem. If driven abreast it will result in crowd- 
ing one of the pair off the bridge, and it will not be the university that goes 
over. A high school course of four years followed by a college course of 
four years seems to me much better than the scheme of a gymnasium course 
of eight years. A student will get a new inspiration from new surround- 
ings, new teachers, and new classmates at the end of four years, and will 
be in much less danger of getting into ruts than if he takes eight consecu- 
tive years in the same gymnasium. 

If the colleges, as fast as they are strong enough, continue to push 
their work down into the academies, as has been done by Harvard, till 
entrance requirements are fully two years higher than of old, there will 
begin to be educational “short circuits,” and students will go from these 
over-developed academies straight into the university, skipping the college 
entirely. The College of the City of New York skips the academy, taking 
into its sub-freshman class graduates of the grammar schools. Here in 
Philadelphia the high school gives a B. A. degree and leaves out the col- 
lege. The old academy was a finishing school for most of its pupils. Now 
the rule is becoming common for the high school to send its students direct 
to college, and the demand is growing less and less for such endowed acad- 
emies as do half high school and half college work. 
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The standards of admission of the American university should be the 
highest in the world, but even then it can admit students a year before their 
graduation from some of our colleges. We ought to insist that the univer- 
sity shall keep its hands off college work and so require the baccalaureate 
degree for admission, but just as properly the university may insist on the 
college keeping its hands off university work, and the college may in turn 
demand that the academy follow its proper function without encroaching on 
college work. We see on all sides, in every grade, instances where what 
might be a complete success is made a sorry failure by the effort to be 
something larger than was intended. The grammar school tries to do 
academic work, the academy tries to swell up to the proportions of a college, 
and the college often takes the pretentious name of university and apes its 
functions, 

With my present light, if I were planning a model college, I would 
admit any graduate of a first-class high school, give four and not a three 
years’ course, put all the time and money into college work, and give 
the B. A. degree only, sending every graduate possible for at least one year 
to a university for his M. A. degree. The M. A. degree ought never to be 
given merely in course, because that makes it absolutely meaningless. It 
ought to be made a purely university degree and not be given by the col- 
leges, which should have no power to give degrees, either honorary or on 
examination, beyond the one degree that certifies to completing a four years’ 
college course of liberal study. For the small college to try to keep 
graduate students may afford excellent practice for the young professors 
who would like to get in training for university work, but it seems educa- 
tionally very similar to the young physician who keeps in his own hands as a 
means of developing his skill difficult surgical cases which he knows to 
require instrumental and hospital facilities far beyond his range. If he can 
take but one the college student in common honesty is entitled to be sent 
to the university for his graduate year. Does any man here dare question 
that a year in a great university, with its libraries, museums, and its 
broader life and ampler opportunities, will do infinitely more for a young 
graduate than another year where he has already taken his four years’ course ? 

We used to believe that the boy who was going to college should 
receive a totally different course in the high school from his fellows who 
were to go into business. Every year something more of this old prejudice 
is abandoned, and we are coming to believe that we have been wrong 
psychologically and pedagogically in this assumption, and that up to eighteen 
years of age the best education for business life is also pretty nearly if not 
quite the best preparation for going on with college work. This point is 
vital. Over and over again we find instances where boys or girls who have 
not expected to go to college find it possible about the time of graduation 
to secure the means, or from newly developed interest feel that a college 
course is the one thing they wish, and yet they give it up because they must 
start back two or three years and begin over again in order to be admitted. 
You are losing, gentlemen of the colleges, hundreds of the most desirable 
pupils every year because of this difficulty. The high school and the 
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fitting school cannot be divorced; if economic reasons did not prevent it 
would still be impossible, for we can never know in advance who is going 
to college and who is not. Many who take preparatory Latin and Greek 
go into business because at graduation their interest in study is lessened or 
there has been a change in their parents’ circumstances. 

Our present plan is as if the railway track leading to Washington, were 
side by side with that leading to Philadelphia, but had no switch connecting 
them, so that a man who started for Philadelphia and decided to go on to 
Washington must go back to New York to get on the other track. 

To bring the finishing and fitting academic courses in unison, or more 
nearly so, would mean giving up the academic study of Greek. I know of 
many schools where the teacher spends as much time over one or two 
students in Greek as he gives to classes of thirty or forty in English 
branches, oftentimes racking his mind more in trying to quarry the page of 
Xenophon out of a boy in whom nature has made no Greek deposit. 

This question is a large one, and I throw out these suggestions that we 
may think them over seriously and discuss them at our meeting next year, 
when we shall have the secondary school men present in force. 

To sum up about the colleges : a very few can be made into universities, 
but no creditable university can be made with less than $10,000,000 and 
will find itself crippled for an income even with that amount. New York 
already has in Columbia and Cornell two institutions spending considerably 
over $1,000,000 a year on their current expenses. This represents the 
current income of much more than $10,000,000 each, and yet how insuffi- 
cient it is for their wants. The average college must choose between three 
courses : 

1, Get at least $10,000,000 and be a university. 

2. Get under the university and adove but in immediate contact with 
the high school and be a college. 

3. Apparently (inevitable for institutions that take neither of the other 
courses) be crowded out. 


Professor MAGILL, Swarthmore College—The trouble is that 
institutions are not satisfied with doing their proper work, 
and probably will not be until the millennium comes. Col- 
leges should not attempt post-graduate work, nor universities 
undergraduate work. The time is coming, I hope, when each 
will confine itself to its proper sphere of activity. 

The discussion was continued by Professor Rhoads of Bryn 
Mawr, President Sharpless of Haverford, and Chancellor Hol- 
land of the Western University of Pennsylvania. 

At twelve o'clock, noon, the Association adjourned. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Secretary, pro tem. 














REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


TO THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND, 


Gentlemen :—I herewith present my report of the condition 
of the treasury of the College Association for the year 1891-92, 
as contained in the following abstract and accompanying de- 
tailed statement, together with the inclosed vouchers. 

Of the thirty-eight colleges on the roll of the Association 
last year twenty have paid their assessments, two—St. Fran- 
cis Xavier and Washington—have asked to be excused from 
making payment, as not intending to continue their member- 
ship, and sixteen are yet to be heard from. The surplus in 
the treasury after all the assessments are paid will be larger 
than in former years, owing to the fact that the assessment 
was made on an approximate estimate of the expenses and 
not on their actual amount. This was due to the fact that I 
could not ascertain what the expenses would be in time to 
present a report at this meeting. As the only result will be 
to lessen the several assessments next year, I hope the course 
I have pursued will receive your approval. 











Receipts 

Balance in the treasury, Nov. 27, 1891 . $71 74 
Assessments from twenty colleges, at $14 280 00 

Total receipts ‘ ; ; $351 74 

Disbursements 

For expenses of the Executive Committee $20 90 
For postage, etc. 2 30 

Total disbursements. : $23 20 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands, Nov. 26, 1892 $328 54 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN B. KIEFFER, 
‘November 26, 1802. Treasurer. 
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The Auditing Committee reported: “ We have examined 
the vouchers and accounts of the Treasurer and find them 
correct. He holds the approved bill of $310 for the Proceed- 
tugs of 1891, which are hourly expected, still unpaid, thus 
having on hand $328.54. 

‘“ MELVIL DEWEY, 
“ Chairman Auditing Committee.” 














CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


IN THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 


ARTICLE I 
NAME AND OBJECT 

SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND. 

SEC. 2. The object of the Association shall be to consider the quali- 
fications for candidates for admission to college and the methods of ad- 
mission ; the character of the preparatory schools ; the courses of study to 
be pursued in the colleges and schools, including their order, number, etc.; 
the relative number of required and elective studies in the various classes ; 
the kind and character of degrees conferred; methods of organization, 
government, etc.; the relation of the colleges to the State and to the general 
educational systems of the State and country; and any and all other 
questions affecting the welfare of the colleges and schools, or calculated 
to secure their proper advancement. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 

SECTION 1. Any College, Normal or High School, or other school 
preparing students for college, in the Middle States and Maryland, may be 
received into membership in this Association upon approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

SEC. 2. In transacting the ordinary business of the meetings of the 
Association all delegates present shall be entitled to vote, but on all 
questions requiring a decision dy dal/ot each institution represented shall 
have but one vote. 

ARTICLE III 
OFFICERS 

The officers of the Association shall be a President, one Vice President 
from each State represented in the Association, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of four members, together with the President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, who shall be, ex officzzs, members of the Executive 
Committee. These officers shall be chosen at the annual meeting, by ballot, 
and shall hold office for one year, or until their successors have been elected. 
The Executive Committee shall elect its own chairman. 
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ARTICLE IV 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

SECTION I. The President, or in his absence the Vice-President, shall 
preside at all meetings of the Association, and sign all orders upon the 
Treasurer. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary shall keep a record of all business transacted 
by the Association and conduct the necessary correspondence. 

SEC. 3. The Treasurer shall receive and hold all moneys of the Asso- 
ciation, and pay out the same upon a written order of the President. 

SEC. 4. The Executive Committee shall prepare business for the Asso- 
ciation, fix time and place of annual meeting, call special meetings, and act 
for the Association in its recess; but the acts of this Committee shall 
always be subject to the approval of the Association. 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 
There shall be one annual meeting of the Association, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other business. Unless determined by the 
Association, the date and place of holding this meeting shall be decided by 
the Executive Committee, which Committee shall also have power to call 
special meetings of the Association. 
ARTICLE VI 
EXPENSES 
To defray the expenses of holding the meetings of the Association, con- 
ducting the correspondence, printing, etc., the sum of five dollars shall be as- 
sessed upon each of the institutions represented in the Association, and any 
deficiency which may occur shall be provided for by special action of the 


Association. 
ARTICLE VII 
POWER OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Decisions by the Association, of questions not pertaining to its organi- 
zation, shall always be considered advzsory, and not mandatory, each insti- 
tution preserving its own individuality and liberty of action upon all other 


subjects considered. 
ARTICLE VIII 


RELIGIOUS TESTS 
No religious tests shall be imposed in deciding upon membership or 
other privileges in this Association. 
ARTICLE IX 
A QUORUM 
Representatives from one-third of the institutions belonging to the As- 
sociation shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE X 


CHANGE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


This Constitution may be altered or amended at any regular meeting by 
a vote, by ballot, of two-thirds of the institutions represented at said meeting. 




















